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Wheat---Important Facts in Regard to 
Cultivation. 

Every farm crop requires in the soil certain 
essential ingredients for its perfect develop- 
ment. Of the cereals some may be grown for a 
much longer period upon the same soil without 
manure, and without material diminution, than 
others. Experience, in every age and in every 
country, has shown that wheat is the most liable 
to decrease in product in a shorter space of 
time, when grown upon the same soil, than any 
other grain. This fact is conclusively proven 
in certain sections of the United States, compar- 
atively new, where wheat once gave good crops 
but now cannot begrown at all. In some coun- 
tries, and even in certain sections of our own 
land, the soil is, by nature, more abundantly 
supplied, and in more uniform proportions, 
with these essential elements for the growth of 
wheat than others. In these sections, of course, 
the soil will continue to yield good crops with- 
out material diminution for a longer time than 
those lands that are deficient in some one or 
more of these elements. It should be bornein 
mind that, as in chemical combinations’and af- 








finities, if any one ingredient is minus, it is equiva- 
lent to a deficiency in all. 

The celebrated English farmer, Tull, who 
began his farming operations previous to the 
year 1700, was the first who boldly and zealous- 
ly contended for the adoption of improved ma- 
chinery in all agricultural operations. It was 
he who first introduced the Horse-hoe, or cul- 
tivator, at this early period in the history of 
farming, yet it has been slow to find its way 
into this country, and it was not until within the 
last sixteen years that any considerable number 
of the American farmers learned its value. Nor 
are the practical lessons taught us by Tull, in 
the use of this instrument the only important 
tacts the farmer may learn from its use, but he 
also taught that however important it is to keep 
the surface of the earth light and mellow around 
the growing crops, it is equally essential that 
the soil should at first be thoroughly broken up 
and pulverized. 

Tull found, that, on a thoroughly prepared 
soil, wheat, when drilled or dibbled in, and cul- 
tivated during its early period of growth, would 
continue to yield for eight or ten years undimin- 
ished crops in succession upon the same land. 
The benefit of this system of thorough cultivation 
led him at first to conclude that with a mellow 
soil, made so by repeated stirring, manure was 
unnecessary ; but finally his error, in this respect, 
became apparent. Heat length discovered that 
certain ingredients in the soil were liable to di- 
minution and exhaustion, and that with good 
husbandry large crops could be grown, only so 
long as the requisite properties in the soil were 
available to the crops. 

We have recently seen prominent notices of 
an experiment made by the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Lois Weedon, Northamptonshire, England, 
in ‘cultivation without manure.” Mr. Smith 
has, for a series of years, followed similar exper- 
iments to those of Tull, though by a somewhat 
different process of cultivation. Mr. Smith’s 
experiments are detailed as follows: 

“He has for twelve consecutive seasons cul- 
tivated wheat on the same ground, without 
manure, the average product being thirty-five 
bushels per acre. It should be said also that 





the yield has not diminished, but has latterly 


been as good as when the experiment was com- 
menced. The method is to till the land by the 
spade, to the depth of the sub-soil; plant tkree 
rows of wheat with a space of one foot between 
each, and then leave a breadth of three feet, 
which is used as a fallow, and kept open by the 
spade. When the crop is taken off, the fallow 
spaces are seeded, and the ground previously 
occupied left vacant; thus, in reality, produ- 
cing wheat on halfthe ground every other year.” 

The above details of this interesting experi- 
ment we have seen published in various agri- 
cultural papers in the United States, without 
note or comment; for while it confirms one 
essential fact which above all others we have 
labored to enforce upon the attention of the 
American farmer, viz: The importance of 
thorough disintegration and sub-division of the 
particles of the soil, yet it is liable to leave a 
false impression in regard to the necessity of 
manuring, in some form, in order to successful 
farming. 

In soils like those upon which the experi- 
ments of Tull and Smith were made, by thorough 
sub-division and sration all of the essential 
elements for the full development of the crop 
were rendered available, by enabling the roots 
to penetrate and ramify to their full depth in 
every direction; and while the wheat food in 
the soil lasted, full crops might be grown, 

Another important fact in regard to wheat 
culture has been proved by the experiments of 
Mr. Lawes, of Rothampstead. By his experi- 
ments it appears, that, besides the organic and 
inorganic ingredients contained in the soil, es- 
sential to the perfect growth of the wheat plant, 
it also requires a large amount of ammonia. 
This is derived in considerable quantity, by 
growing plants from nature’s great storehouse 
in the rain and snow, Some soils, from their 
peculiar constituents and character, absorb 
ammonia in a greater degree than other soils of 
different character. And those soils best adapt- 
ed to any particular crop will absorb and retain 
for the use of that crop a much larger amount 
of ammonia when reduced to a state of the 
most perfect mechanical sub-division and pulv- 
erization, compared with those but imperfectly 
broken and left in the condition as most far-~ 
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mers have been in the habit of doing, hardly 
exceeding three or four inches deep, and never 
rolled, and searce'y harrowed. 

What is proven by these experiments in re- 
gard to wheat is of still greater importance to 
the corn and other summer crops. This is ad- 
mitted by the practice of our farmers by the cul- 
tivation they give these crops, while they with- 
hold culture from the growing wheat. The cul- 
ture of wheat in England, by hand-hoeing is 
common. But the price of land and labor in 
this country, as compared with the price in Eng- 
Jand, will not warrant this kind of cultivation, 
yet it will abundantly pay to put the land in 
better condition before sowing the crop; and we 
believe that an implement may be made by 
which wheat can be successfully cultivated by 
horse power, when seeded in a proper manner. 
A few experiments have been made in seeding 
wheatin drills and cultivating the crop in spring. 
These experiments have been highly satisfacto- 
ry, yielding crops at the rate of fifty or sixty bu- 
per acre ; yet it can never supersede the necessi- 
ty of adding manure to the soil, to restore to it 
those materials removed from it with each suc- 
ceeding crop. 

On our river bottoms, subject toalmost annu- 
al overflow, the case is different. With each 
overflow these waters deposit as much of the 
food of crops as is removed from tbe soil annu- 
ally by the crops. But in the culture of corn 
and other crops upon these lands, the product 
may be increased two or three-fold by the sys- 
tem illustrated in the experiments of Tull and 
Mr. Smith. 


PLOWING FOR WHEAT. 


Many of our farmers are in the habit of 
plowing but once for the above crop; and al- 
though they admit the benefit of a second 
plowing, always excuse themselves upon a 
plea of want of time or some other like excuse ; 
they do not seem to realize that their business 
is to invest as much labor on the putting in of 
their crops as they can with profit, and that it 
would be much better to invest their money in 
this way than in bank or government stocks, 

They argue that they can get their ground 
into just as good order by harrowing; this I 
deny—they may pulverize the surface so that 
at a superficial glance it may seem to be ib as 
good order; but a deeper and more careful ex- 
amination will show that it is full of lumps 
and unbroken clods, into which the roots can- 
not penetrate. But granting that they can put 
the ground into as fine a condition by har- 
rowing as I can by a second plowing, I would 
still follow the practice; for I can plow twice, 
with less wear and tear of teams than they 
will exhaust with the one plowing, because I 
plow the first time as soon as the oats is off, 
while the ground is mellow and unbaked by ex- 
posure to the san. During this time they must 
haul out their manure. My second plowing 
will take no longer than their harrowing, pro- 
viding they do it properly. 

There is still another important point in 
in favor of plowing twice; practical farmers 
and scientific men have generally come to the 
conclusion that barn-yard manure should be 





be kept as near as possible to the surface, so 
thatitis covered. Itisalsoa fixed fact that soil 
for wheat or any other crop should be deeply 
stirred. Now we cannot by any possible means 
attain both these results from one plowing. 
If deepenough to stir the soil thoroughly it will 
bury the manure too deeply, and if the plow is 
guaged so as not to cover the manure too deeply, 
the soil is pot stirred deep enough to satisfy the 
other necessary condition. 

By plowing twice I am able to accomplish both 
these objects, for I can make my first plowing of 
the usual depth and afterwards turn under the 
mauure by a shallow furrow, and by rolling the 
field once can put it into fine order for the drill 
without any harrowing. 

Those who have tried “twice plowing for 
wheat,” and have observed its effect upon the 
ensuing grass crop, will seldom if ever relinquish 
the practice; for it always seems to insure a 
much better growth or set of grass seed, which 
may perhaps be owing to the improved condi- 
of the soil with reference to pulverization. 

Plowing but once will seldom kill al! the oats 
which spring up from the seed shaken off in 
harvesting the crop; and it by growing smothers 
out more or less of the wheat, although it has 
eventually to succumb to cold weather and frost. 
The second plowing destroys all the oats, for 
between the two plowings the seed of the volun 
teer crop has time tospring up, and often forms 
quite an addition of green manure when turned 
under and killed by the second plowing.—[ Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 





The Harvesting and Care of Sorghum. 

Sorghum is essentially aperennial plant. It 
would re-produce itself from the roots like other 
grasses if not killed by frost. The inference 
then is that the excess of sugar, after furnish- 
ing the material for stalk and seed, tends to re- 
turn to the roots, there to constitute capital 
stock for another growth. If this be true, the 
period of greatest saccharine wealth must beat 
the time the seed is forming and before the 
counter-march of forces sets in. The notion 
that fully ripe cane only produces crystalizable 
sugar, isnot well supported. It is natural to 
infer this, but the facts do not support the theo- 
ry. Sugar is made from both ripe and partially 
ripe cane, as often from the Jatter as the former ; 
and oftener, we think, from that whichis slight- 
ly under than that which is over-ripe. We 
think cane should be cut when the majority of 
the seeds have acquired a maturity correspond 
ing with that of wheat when it is considered 
ripe enough to cut. 

STRIPPING CANE. 

In this matter operators will be governed by 
circumstances. It is better to strip the cane 
and bind it up in nice, convenient bundles, but 
it is not best to take the time for thia, if you 
must thereby delay or prolong the time of har- 
vesting unduly, incurring the risk of a freeze, 
or if the work of plowing and planting fall 
wheat must be neglected ; or if other interests 
more important must be sacrificed. Cane may 
be worked without stripping, but the blades 
should be dry and not mildewed. It is more 
cumbersome to handle, the operation of grind- 
ing is much slower, the leaves take up consid- 
erable juice, and with horse-power mills the 
drawbacks are sufficient to render this mode 
wholly unadvisable. The blades may be stripped 
off while the cane is standing, but in this case 
the cane should be cut as tast as stripped, or 
without more than one day’s delay. It may be 





cut without stripping and put immediately, while 





| the leaves are green, into moderate sized shocks 
like corn, This is in some respects @ good 
plan, The blades are better preserved and are 
worth something for fodder. When the caneis 
hauled to the mill the blades go along at the 
same time, and may be stripped off in a con- 
venient place for removal to the barn or shed, 
The labor of stripping when the leaves are 
cured—we do not say dried—on the stalks, is 
considerable. They are tough, and it requires 
an actual pull to disengage them. When quite 
green and tender, or when dry and brittle, the 
blades may be rubbed off in various ways, some 
of them very expeditious. If the stalks are 
piled on the eart or wagon, with the smaller 
ends sticking out all one way, they may be 
pulled out of the load two or three stalks at a 
time, leaving most of the blades behind. Some 
recommend setting up a board with several 
augur holes of different sizes vored through at 
a convenient height, and employing one smal} 
boy to inserf the small ends of the cane into the 
holes, and another on the opposite side to jerk 
them through. 
SEED. 

One covenient mode of eutting off the seed 
heads is to whack them off with the knife at 
the time the cane is cut, and before the handful 
of stalks, which has been eut, is laid down or 
put into the shock. Another is, when the cane 
is laid down in little bunches on the ground 
with some regularity, to chop them off on the 
ground, This is very conveniently done ifa 
little care is employed in laying down the stalks, 
and it does tolerably well any way. It leaves 
the seed heads less scattered, which is an object 
if they are to be collected, and if they are al- 
lowed to go to waste, or if it is proposed to turn 
stock in to eat them; we hope neither of these 
plans will be charged upon us. 

CURING CANE. 

A curing process of about two weeks is an ad- 
vantage not only in concentrating the juice and 
reducing the quantity to be evaporated by fire, 
but also in improving the quality of the syrup. 
A brief period of drying fixes the chlorapbyl, 
or green vegetable matter, which exists in the 
epidermis and shell of the cane, also in the 
sheath which surrounds the stalk, and prevents 
this offensive substance from being expressed 
out with the juice. 

STORING CANE. 

If cane is to be kept for convenience longer 
than the time appropriated for curing, it will 
keep without injury in shocks in the field, if 
put up so that the rain cannot penetrate ; or if 
the leaves arecured, it may, when quite dry, be 
put into large stacks and covered with straw to 
protect it from rains and suns. Sheds are most 
secure, but they should be open at the sides. 
There is more danger of heating with cane that 
has been stripped, than with that which is put 
up with its dry leaves on; care should be em- 
ployed with the former to secure ventilation. 
If put up in large bulk, leave air passages 
through the centre, or what is better, support it 
up from the ground or floor upon a low crib- 
bing ot rails, allowing the air to circulate be- 
neath. Avoid leaving cane an unnecessary 
length of time in small bulks, exposed to the 
sun and wind. The juice evaporates rapidly, 
and it will soon become so dry as to be worth- 
less. 

FROZEN CANE. 

A frost that merely kills the leaves without 
freezing the cane does no injury, except that it 
leaves the stalks exposed to the sun in much 
the condition of stripped cane. Itshould there- 
fore be cut and stored or shocked without much 
delay, to prevent the undue evaporation of juice. 
If the thermometer descends one or two degrees 
below the freezing point the probabilitiesare that 
the juice is frozen in thestalks. Ifthis isthe case 
it will be indicated in a few hours, or as soon 
as thawed by a very obvious coloring, which 
appears when a stalk is cut. The juice cells 
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become ruptured and mingled with the erads| 


sap, the sugar water staining the portion affect- 
ed. The depth to which the frost has penetra- 
ted can be distinctly seen. Frozen cane should 
be cut.down with all possible dispatch and pro- 
tected as much as possible from the sun. To 
save time cut it without stripping, and if neces- 
sary for greater dispatch, throw it into close 
heaps on the ground, and as soon as practicable 
put it in shocks ; or if the leaves are dry it may 
be put up immediately into sheds or shocks. 
Avoid putting it up in large bulk when warm 
trom the sun, ard In all the operations have re- 
gard to the importance of keeping it cool. If| 
cut immediately atter being frozen and put up) 
and kept cool, there need be no fears about loss 
ordamage. It will keep foran indefinite period. 
But hours, and even minutes, are important. 
It neglected and exposed to the warm sun fer- 
mentation commences immediately, and in a 
few days of warm weather, such as usually fol- 
low early frosts, the sugar is gone to the winds, 

An untimely frost, that is, one which occurs 
early, while the cane is growing vigorously, be- 
fore it has been stunted and somewhat harden- 
ed by moderately cool weather, is more disas- 
trous than a late frost, even to cane in appa- 
rently the same or corresponding stages of ma- 
turity. The cane is more tender and susceptible ; 
it contains more of the fermenting element, and 
the weather which follows an early frost is usu- 
ally unseasonably warm. Let no cane producer 
beguile himself with the idea that ripe cane is 
not liable to injury from a freeze. Both ripe 
and green cane are susceptible and in almost 
the same degree. A freeze will cause the utter 
loss of either, if not immediately protected 
from the sun, and it is not worth while to: cal- 
culate upon any advantage which one may pos- 
sess over the other. If two lots were exposed 
tothe same freeze we would secure the ripest 
first as it would be presumed to be the better 
worth securing.—[Sorgo Journal. 

_ ~~— oe 
Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
Progress of Agriculture in St. Clair 
County, Illinois. 

Living here in the eastern part of the county, 
near the southern end of what was formerly 
known as Looking-Glass Prairie, I love to view 
from the south porch, the plane which extends 
for miles from the foot of the elevated ground 
on which my dwelling stands in the shade of ca- 
talpaand oak trees. My eye glides from theregu- 
larrows of my vineyard, which covers the slope, 
to the level below, and rests on the luxuriant 
green of the waving corn fields, or follows the 
plowman and his team up and down the long 
furrow, which breaks the wheat stubble prepar- 
atory to a new crop; my thoughts however are 
aptto wonder back to the time, when I first 
rode my horse over this, then remote, wild and 
neglected part of the county, some thirty odd 
years ago. Then it was to chase the fleet-footed 
deer or to shoot prairie-chickens, which abound- 
ed here, that I visited this desolate place, never 
dreaming that ever it would be to me and to 
my family a pleasant and cherished home. At 
that time most of the country consisted of flat 
Prairie, dotted with ponds of stagnant water, 
and overgrown with rank grass and a multitude 
of wild flowers shining in rich varieties of 
shape and color; no beaten roads were to be 
found: a cloud on the horizon, a distant lonely 
tree, a projecting corner of the distant forest 
—Wwere the guides of the hunter or occasional 
traveler, by which he determined his course. 
The only sign of human enterprise that could 











top of yonder hill, surrounded with a few acres 
of cultivated ground, and decorated with two 
tall poplar trees rising high into the air, serving 
as a landmark near and far. In the. better 
settled and cultivated parts of the county this 
region was generally considered as unfit for 
human beings to live in: “its a sickly coun- 
|try,” was the regular phrase, ‘destitute of 
pure water, with chills and ague, and the milk- 
sickness prevailing to an alarming extent.” 





Behold! what changehas come overit! What 

has become of the ponds of stagnant water—what 
of the prairie with its rank grasses and its natural 
ornaments the wild flowers—what of the nimble 
deer and the large flocks of prairie-chickens? 
They are no more—they have disappeared be- 
fore the work of man! they live only in the 
recollection of the old inhabitants and will soon 
be forgotten forever. On a clear day, with the 
help of the telescope, I can count fifty farms 
from the spot I occupy ; the ponds have yielded 
readily to the draining ditch; every foot of 
ground of what once was prairie, has beén bro- 
ken by the plow and converted into rich fields; 
even the woodland, that girdled it east and west, 
has to a large extent been cleared away, and 
wheat and corn have taken the places of the 
prairie grass and its flowers; roads cross at 
right angles at regular intervals, and the land 
formerly neglected at $1 50 per acre, commands 
now readily from $80 to $100 per acre. And 
with the cultivation of the land and its increase 
in value, the condition of the settlers has kept 
Most of my neighbors for miles 
around were known tome at atime, when all 
their wealth consisted, and all their prospects 
for success in life rested, in their strong arms 
and healthy constitutions : now they aresubstan- 
tial farmers, owning hundreds of acres of land 
in splendid cultivation, and always eager to 
augment their possessions and never embarass- 
ed for the means to do so, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers. It is gratifying to contemplate 
these changes; to dwell upon the progress made 
in the cultivation of the land and the develop- 
ment of its wealth, and upon its transition from 
a desolate wilderness to the happy homes of 
many hundreds of human beings. It is the re- 
sult of their energy, industry and perseverence, 
and their just reward for the same. 
And yet, while I write these lines, stealthily, 
with a sigh but half suppressed, the wish rises 
to my heart, that once more I could gallop my 
horse over the smooth prairie, and pointing to 
a towering tree at the edge of the forest, call out 
toa set of jolly companions: that’s our course! 
July 1866. =: 


———_—___-e—_____—— 
Drucoinec ANIMALS.—Continual dosing ani- 
mals is just as useless and injurious to them, as 
is constant swallowing drugs and poisonous 
compounds to the human system. Itis all a 
folly to allow your stables to .become hospitals, 
and to smell and appear like an apothecary’s 
shop. It is much more humane to shoot a 
horse, or knock an animal on the head at once, 
than to force down its throat doses of drugs 
whose quality or agtion you know little about, 
having the effect to create disease when it did 
not exist, and prolong suffering much beyond 
the time in which nature would herself effect a 


even pace. 


Trees as Live Fence Posts. 

Lincoln Fay, of Portland, Chautauqua coun- 
ty, writing to the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, as reported in the Tribune, says:—“I have 
a row of cherry trees along the highway, eight 
feet apart, which serve for fence posts of the 
very best kind; and the crop of these trees some 
years equals the interest of $1,000 per acre. No- 
thing but lightning has ever broken down the 
fence. I have also forty rods of chesnut trees, 
eight feet apart, along the highway, which I am 
using for fence posts. I have also thirty rods 
of maples set the same distance. Opposite the 
maples stand a row of early Astrachan apples, 
giving an abundance of fruit to the owner as well 
as to the traveler. Cherries, chesnuts and apples 
furnish fruit; and ina few years the maples will 
yield sugar, These trees add beauty and value 
to the farm. Upon anew line of road just open- 
ed, I have planted apple trees twelve feet apart, 
for fence posts, as 1 have found eight feet clo- 
ser than necessary. If a wind-break as well as 
fence posts be desirable, it is better to plant the 
trees eight feet apart. Upon all division lines 
ash trees might be planted and cut for fuel as 
the height of the fence, as the stumps will al- 


ways send forth sprouts.” 
—-- © 


BLACK SPANISH FOWLS. 

A late copy of the Scottish Farmer (Edinburg, ) 
contains a good article on this breed of fowls, 
from which we extract as follows: 

“The comb should be erect (absolutely per- 
pendicular if possible,) higher and longer than 
in any other breed, of a bright red color, regu- 
larly serrated, and nicely balanced on the head. 
The balance, or firm seat of the comb, is much’ 
aided by its thickness, particularly at the base, 
or point where it rises from the back of the 
head. Tobe called regular, the serrations, from 
being very slight in front, should ‘gradually 
deepen towards the hinderpart of the comb, 
where they suddenly run almost out, and not 
unfrequently disappear altogether. The teeth 
or peaks formed by these serrations ought to be 
single like the entire comb, sprigs in any direc- 
tion being very undesirable. Such excrescenses, 
however, will appear in well-ordered yards, but 
must, to guard against disappointment and pe- 
cuniary loss, be studiously got rid of by every 
breeding combination within our reach, else the 
vicious tendency will soon defy the correction 
even of surgical appliances. A smooth comb 
is, of course, preferred to a rough one. 

The body and legs are, in proportion to the 
weight, longer than the other large breeds; 
and the neck should correspond, being more 
genteel, especially in the hens, than is seen in 
any other class, except the game fowl, which 
is peerless for elegant shape. 

The carriage is upright and majestic, and the 
general demeanor is grave and dignified, attrib- 
utable in a great measure to the weighty head 
ornaments and limited vision, which cause him 
to step with caution and throw his head back- 
wards, to relieve so far his burdened neck. 

The plumage should be velvety black, or 
more correetly, of a metalic green hue, and the 
legs a slate color up to a dark blue; but they 











be seen, consisted of a small log house on the 


cure. 





are, especially in young birds, often decidedly 
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black, and this, too, in specimens of first class 
excellence. 

The tail is ample, and long in the sickle feath- 
ers; and the saddle feathers, like those of the 
hackle, are superfine and abundant, the Ham- 
burg alone excelling the Spaniard in fullness of 
ornamental plumage.” 


<-> 


{Written for Coluan’s Rural Word.) 
BEES—ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 
BY F. 0. BLAIR, LEBANON, ILL. 

The first step in the, process of artificial 
swarming, is to provide a supply of queens.— 
The bees must be compelled to rear a queen 
by placing them in such a situation that they 
will be ruined unless they do it. Those so 
reared are often termed “artificial queens,” 
though in reality they are no more artificial 
than any. otbers. When bees are making pre- 
paration for swarming, they raise a queen, usu- 
ally more than one, to take the place of the 
old one which Jeaves with the first swarm.— 
The queen sometimes dies, and the bees then, 
if practicable, raise another to fill her place. 
Taking advantage of their ability to do this, the 
skillful bee-keeper can provide himself with all 
the surplus queens he wishes. Without rearing 
artificial queens, and artificial) swarming, ‘the 
most successful results of bee culture cannot be 
obtained. 

Some form ofthe movable comb hive is very 
convenient, and those who will take the trouble 
to rear queens, will probably use this kind of 
hive. 

Make a little movable comb hive, about six 
inches square and about the same depth, and 
arrange in it three or four frames, (not less 
than three,) in the same manner as in the 
larger hives. Cut pieces of clean, empty comb 
just the size of the interior of the frames, and 
place them in the frames, fastening them in, if 
necessary, with bits of tin. The bees will fasten 
the combs to the frames in a few hours after 
they are placed in the little hive. It is better 
that the comb in the middle frame be formed of 
worker cells. -Pour some honey into the comb 
which is in the little frames; or, if it is not at 
hand, dissolve, for this purpose, clarified sugar 
in water, until it is about the consistency of 
honey. Then proceed to the large hive contain- 
ing the queen you wish to breed from; open it 
carefully, blowing in smoke at the same time, 
to quiet the bees. Find, if possible, some of 
the comb containing eggs and young larve that 
have not been hatched more than three or four 
days. If much older than that, they cannot be 
changed to a queen. Cut out carefully with a 
sharp knife, a piece about two inches long by 
half an inch wide, containing these larve.— 
Then horizontally cut from the comb of the 
middle frame of the little hive, a piece of the 
same size, and the opening thus formed will be 
just suited to receive the piece obtained from 
the large hive. 

Next, cut away a strip of comb, one anda 
half inches in length aud half an inch in width, 
immediately beneath the middle part of the 
piece just cut out from the comb in the little 
frame, leaving a little projection of about one- 
fourth of an inch at each end, on which the 
piece containing the eggs and larve can rest. 





Then insert the comb which bas been takeu 
from the large hive and which has the eggs 
and young grubs in it, in the place prepared for 
it; and if the work has been skilfully done, it 
will neatly fit to the comb above it, and at the 
ends, while underneath there will be a vacant 
space of one inch and one-half in length by 
halfan inch in width. This open space affords 
room for building the queen cells, and the bees 
nsually take advantage of it to place them there. 

Now proceed to some strong stock that can 
spare the bees, and having smoked them to se- 
cure quiet, lift out a trame carefully, and brush 
a quart of bees—if the weather is warm, a less 
quantity will answer—into the little hive, be- 
ing very cautions not to remove the queen.— 
The best time to do this, is in the middle of the 
day, from ten till two, when the old bees are 
abroad in the fields. The most of the bees ob- 
tained at that time will be young, which seem 
to be better adapted to the work of raising 
queens than the old ones, and besides cannot 
find the way back to the old hive. 

Shut them up for forty-eight hours, feeding 
them moderately during each day. They may 
then be placed where they can work, the en- 
trance unclosed, and the bees allowed to go 
out and in like any otherswarm. They should 
be placed at least twenty feet from any hive, 
large or small, as the queen may enter the 
wrong hive and be destroyed upon returning 
from her serial excursion to meet the drone. 

This little swarm of bees, having no queen, 
will usually undertake to raise one, and often 
commence two or three, and sometimes half 
a dozen queen cells. The Italian bees are 
almost certain to commence one or more cells 
immediately; the common or black bees seem 
more easily discouraged, and less energetic in 
repairing their misfortunes. If nothing hap- 
pens to prevent, in about ten or twelve days a 
qu-en will mature, and biting away the lower 
part of the cell, release herself from prison. 





Salt in Fattening Swine. 

A correspondent states some interesting ex- 
perients to tese the use of salt in fattening swine. 
He selected two pair of barrow hogs weighing 
100 pounds apiece. One pair received with 
their daily allowance of feed two ounces of salt, 
the other pair similarly fed, none. In the 
course of a week, it was easily seen that the 
salted pair hada much stronger appetite than 
the others, and after a fortnight, it was increased 
to two ounces each. After four months, the 
weight of the salted hogs was 350 pounds each, 
while that of the unsalted, five weeks later, 
reached only 300 pounds. The experiment was 
repeated with almost the same result. A cor- 
respondent feeds young pigs according to their 
age, a quarter of an ounce daily to breeding 
sows, very little during pregnancy, and in the 
heat of summer, withholds it in a degree from 
ali, as ic induces thirst and liability to disease. 


~-eoo 





Curtne Beer anD Porx.—To one gallon of 
water, take one pound and a half of salt, 
half a pound of brown sugar, half an ounce 
of saltpetre, half an ounce of potash. In 
this ratio, the pickle to be increased to any 
quantity desired. Let these be boiled together 
until all the dirt from the salt and sugar (which 
will not be a little) rises to the top, and is all 
skimmed cff. Then throw the pickle into a 
large tub to cool, and when cold, pour it over 








your beef or pork, to remain the usual time, 








say, six weeks, according tothe pieees and kind of 
meat. The meat must be well covered with the 
pickle, and itshould not be put down for atleast 
two daysafter killing,during which time itshould 
be sprinkled slightly with powdered -saltpetre. 
Several of our friends have omitted the boiling 
of the piekle, and found it to answer equally ag 
well. It will not, however, answer quite so 
well. By boiling the piekle, it is purified; for 
the amount of dirt which is thrown off by the 
operation from the salt and segar would sur 
prise one not acquainted with the fact. 
Fo Se oe 
Ascertaining Age of Sheep. 

Although the age of theram may in some cases 
be ascertained by the number of rings or knobs 
on his horns, yet from the large number of horn- 
less sheep, and many other reasons, it is safer and 
more satisfactory to determine the age by the 
teeth. The sheep has eight eutting teeth in 
the front of the lower jaw, and s)x molar, or 
grinding teeth, in each jaw above and below. 
When the lamb is born it sometimes has no 
cutting teeth, but it generally has two, and be- 
fore it becomes a month old, the full number, 
eight, appear in the front orlower jaw. When 
the sheep is sixteen months old, thetwo central 
cutting teeth are shed, and in process of time 
replaced by others, which attain their fall size 
when the sheep is two years old. Between the 
age of two and three years, the next two inci- 
sors, or cutting teeth, are shed, and slowly re- 
placed by others, which also attain their full 
size when the animal is three years old. At 
four years old, the sheep has six full grown cut- 
ting teeth, and at five the front teeth are all of 
an equal size, being fully developed. 

In the sixth and seventh year the teeth be- 
come discolored, as the enamel begins to wear 
off, and they exhibit symptoms of decay. For 
this reason ewes should not be kept for breeding 
after they are seven yearsold. Sometimes they 
are kept much longer than this, but it is well 
known that old ewes seldom produce strong 
and vigorouslambs. Thecullingoutof old ewes 
and replacing them with choice well-bred young 
ones, is a very important part of sheep husband- 
ry.—[ Canada Farmer. 

PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 

Under its influence spring up tasty and con- 
venient dwellings adorned with shrubs and flow- 
ers, and beautiful within with the smiles of happy 
wives, and tidy children in the lap of thought- 
ful age—broad hearts and acts, as well as words 
ef welcome. Progressive agriculture builds 
barns and puts gutters on them ; builds stables 
for cattle and raises roots to feed them. It 
grafts wild apple trees by the meadow with 
pippins or greenings—it sets out new orchards 
and takes care of theold ones. It drains low 
lands, cuts down bushes, buys a mower, house 
tools and wagons, keeps good fences and prac- 
tices soiling. It makes hens lay, chickens live, 
and prevents swine from rooting up meadows. 
Progressive agriculture keeps on hand plenty 
of dry fuel, and brings in the oven wood for the 
women. It plows deeply, sows plentifully, har- 
rows evenly, and prays for the blessing of 
heaven. Finally, it subscribes for good re- 
ligious, agricultural and family journals, and 
pays for them in advance ; advocates free schools, 
and always takes something besides the family 
to the county fair. 
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ON FEEDING HORSES. 

Dyspepsia, indigestion, weak stomach! how 
common it isto hear people complain that they 
cannot digest their food properly—-that they 
suffer constantly from headache, nausea, gid- 
diness, &c. Now there is unquestionably a 
cause for this. 
violation of the laws of nature, are at the bot- 
tom of this serious rational disease. We can- 
not violate nature’s laws with impunity, yet we 
seldom think of this solemn truth, and we 
are constantly transgressing, and constantly 
paying the penalty. We think ourselves unfor- 
tunate, hardly used morials—cannot think our- 
selves at fault; seldom, in fact, place the sad- 
dle on the right horse, but continue to eat late 
suppeis, to bolt eur food as if fora wager; to 
bore ourselves to death with business; to 
sit in unhealthy situations and attitudes ; to 
smoke, chew and drink streng liquors, and to 
keep our minds constantly on the stretch after 
the almighty dollar, until our very bodies and 
souls, and stomachs, teo, receive and retain 
the impress of the Golden Calf. 

If foolish man chooses to eat thus, and af 
terwards pays the penalty, which outraged na- 


Idiosyncrasy, or else systematic 


ture imperatively demands, it would seem at 
least, that ‘Justice’? was, in part, sati fied: 
but he has no right, because he has the power, 
to entail upon poor, unoffending ( yet more ra- 
tional ) dumb .animals, the consequences of 
his stupidity and ignorance. But he does, and 
pays for it in hard cash, consequent on the 
loss of his “critters.” 

The instincts of the horse in a state of 
nature, teach him to avoid anything poisonous, 
or that which might be hurtful to him. He 
eats his food deliberately, and afterwards rests, 
or lies down. His food is simple and suitable. 
what it should always be. He needs no cut- 
ting machines, he has got twelve of his own 
He needs no grinding machine, he has an 
arrangament of twenty-four mill stenes, very 
much superior te Burr or French, and all he 
needs is time and material to practice on. 

Having for some years paid considerable at- 
tention to the subject, I have arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

Good oats, ene to three years old (unground. ) 
Good marsh, or bright wild hay {ad libitum.) 
Good sweet bran, (feed twice a week.) 
Carrots {occasionally in the fall.) 

Linseed (occasionally in the spring.) 

Water at least four t mes a day. 

A system of feeding adopted aceording to 
the above rules, will be found, on trial, {and 
in conjunction with good grooming,) satisfac- 
tory. A horse can be kept in good wind, 
and good condition generally, by following 
this plan. 

If, on the contrary, you feed to your horses 
cut feed made with corn meal and shorts, in- 
ferior mill stuff, or shelled corn moistened 
with water, and most of the time sour or in 
a state of partial fermentation: you may pile 
on the fat—but you will have less muscle, a 
greater risk of colic, inflammation of the bow- 
els, gastritis, opthalmia, &¢., more especially 
when put to work immediately after feeding, 
and still worse, if practiced during the sum- 
mer months. 





Timothy hay, clover hay, or musty fodder of 
any kind, are generally thought to have a 
bad effect on the wind of horses, and the expe- 
rience seems to warrant the conclusion that 
salt, ashes, rosin, tobacco, saltpeter and hum- 
bug condition powders, are better let alone by 
the horse owner. Each may be good when ju- 
diciously used for a specific purpose, but inju- 
rious in the hands of the ignorant. If you 
want your horse’s coat to shine, groom him 
well. I am notin the habit of imparting the 
secrets of my profession, {without a fee,) but 
being somewhat of a philanthropist, I would 


cordially recommend to my readers the use of 


that excellent hair restorative, termed elbow 
grease. 

If you want your horse to feel well, feed 
him moderately, work him moderately, use 
him kindly, these hints are good for yourself. 

If possible, let him rest awhile after meals, 
more especially if he is used for buggy, car- 
riage, or what we migit terin fast work. Let 
the noon meal be the lightest. The manner of 
his feeding is also of importance. He can cer- 
tainly manage to eat his food from a manger 
five feet high; some think his carriage and ap- 
pearance are improved thereby: but we must 
remember the horse, unlike the giraffe, is, by 
nature, adapred to gather his food trom the 
ground, and I have reason to think that the 
disagreeable habit of cribbing, is in a great 
measure acquired by feeding from a high man- 
ger, and also injuries in the throat and its ap- 
pendages, which would be obyiated by the sub- 
stitution of a manger about two feet high.— 
[ Northern Farmer. 

esti: he ee Oe 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Colorado Potato Beetle. 

Possibly many of the readers of the Rural 
World are not very well aware of the advent, 
within the last year or two, if even not more re- 
cent still, here, of a new and formidable enemy 
to that universal crop, the potato. 

It is sometimes called the Colorado Bug, 
from the fact of its being indigenous to that 
young territory, and from thence having spread 
until it has crossed the Mississippi and is trav- 
eling East at the rate of about fifty miles per 
year, 

For myself, I have observed it in this neigh- 
borhood (St. Louis), this season, for the first 
time, though it is said to have appeared at Al- 
ton last year; and a correspondent of the N.Y. 
Tribune says it has appeared in great numbers 
at Hannibal this year, and but for the lady 
birds would have proved very destructive. Mr, 
B. D. Walsh, the great entomologist of Rock 
Island, Ills., gave a history of this insect in the 
first number of the Practital Entomologist, in 
which he traces its course from Colorado and 
Nebraska, through Iowa into Illinois and Wis- 
consin. Tis line of march lying much to the 
North of us here, but as it doubtless spread 
laterally at about the same rate, it would corres- 
pond with his observations, to have reached 
us about last season or this. 

In Colorado, its natural food is the Solanum 
Rostratum, a plant belonging to the same fam- 
ily as the potato, tomato, egg-plant, horse-net- 
tle, &¢.; its food is confined entirely to the 
above family of plants, but it seems to prefer the 
potato to all others, though I have found the 
beetle, but not the Jarva, on the common horee 
nettle. 

From accounts in the Prairie Farmer and 
other sources, I learn that they have appeared 
in some parts of Northern [linois and Iowa, 





this season, in such numbers as to prove very 
destructive to the potato crop, unless timely de- 
stroyed by hand—a very laborious and tedious 
process, 

The principal point to which the attention 
of your readers is directed, is the devouring, 
destructive character of its habits, if it is only 
allowed to breed in large numbers; and that it 
must be combatted in every way that will be 
likely to prove successful to keep it in check— 
such as by encouraging other insects that prey 
on its eggs or larve, by keeping chickens and 
turkeys among the potato patches, or brushing 
them off by hand, if no other remedy seems to 
be available. 

Mr. Walsh describes the insect thus: “The 
new potato bug is not what naturalists call a 
bug, but a true beetle, belonging to the order 
Coleoptera or shelly wings, and is rather more 
than oue-third of an inch long, of so short an 
oval shape as to be almost as round asa grape, 
and cream-colored, with ten black lines or 
stripes placed lengthways on its back. Its 
wings are rose-colored and present a beautiful 
appearance as it flies. 

We may call it in English ‘the ten-striped 
Spearman,’ which is the meaning of ‘the sci- 
entific name given to it. 

The above is the appearance presented by the 
perfect or winged insect, when its wings are bid 
under its wing-cases; but in the larva or im 
mature state, itis a soft, elongate, six-legyed 
grub, of a dull Venitian red color, with several 
black spots, but without any wings of course. 

There are four or five successive broods of 
them during the summer, and the larve of each 
brood goes underground to assume the pupa 
state.” 

I will state that any one with the above de- 
scription can easily recognive them. I lave 
found them at the same time on the potato this 
month in all those stages but the pupa. 

Mr. Walsh further says: ‘*The insects com- 
monly called Potato Bugs, that have from time 
immemorial infested the potato throughout the 
United States, are also beetles like the ‘ten- 
striped Spearman,’ but, otherwise, are in no 
way related toit, being true blistering beetles, 
belonging to the same genus as the Spanish fly 
of the shops, and raising just as good a blister 
as that does. 

One of the blistering beetles is of a yellow 
color, with four or six black stripes placed 
lengthwise on its back. Careless observers 
might confound this with the ‘ten-striped Spear- 
man,’ but the latter bas always ten black 
stripes on its back, and the former never more 
than six. 

Almost the only remedy hitherto found to 
be effectual against the Spearman, is the hand, 
picking them either in the egg, larva or perfect 
state, or shaking the larve and perfect beetles 
off the vines into shallow pans and destroying 
them. Dusting lime, ashes, &c., on the vines, 
has been found to be perfectly useless ; and beth 
coal-oil and turpentine have been tried as pre- 
ventives, and, in the words of Mr. Hagar of 
Nebraska, proved to be ‘no more use that so 
much water, as they soon evaporate.’ ”” 

Turkeys have been found most useful in eat- 
ing and destroying this insect, as they eat them 
with avidity, while common fowls are found 
inefficient, tley not relishing them much, 
which also accords with my experience, as I 
have potatoes growing within a few rods of my 
house and plenty of fowls ground, but they do 
not seem to molest the insects. C.8. 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
THE KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY. 

A new variety of blackberry with the above 
title, has been making some noise in the horti- 
cultural world East for the last year or two. It 
was very extensively advertised for sale the 
past season by Mr. E. Williams of New Jersey, 
and endorsed by several of the leading and well- 
known pomologists of that section, and of 
course highly lauded accounts given of it in va- 
rious papers. 

We have carefully watched the accounts con- 
cerning it, but have waited to hear further pro- 
gress before muking up our mind to “wade in” 
to even the most limited extent. 

From the accumulated favorable reports of 
the variety, we can no longer doubt that it 
must possess considerable merit, and 
introduce it to the readers of this journal. 

The New York Farmers’ Club, August 24d, 
visited the great Kittatinny patch “at its own 
home,” and reported on it; the principal fea- 
tures of which report we here embody. 

The visiting committee consisted of Dr. War- 
der of Cincinnati, S. B. Parsons of Flushing, 
Wm. Parry, N. J., P. T. Quinn, J. Buchanan, 
together with Solon, theWise, and a small host 
of others—all eminent horticulturists. 

Starting over-night, Aug. Ist, and arriving at 
the place next morning, the meeting was organ- 
ized, and the Rev. N. Pettit was called upon 
for the history of the Kittatinny. 


lis History and Origin—Mr. Pettit responded 
by saying, that about 20 years ago a Mr. Wol- 
verton discovered it growing wild in the woods 
near the Kittatinny Mountainsin Warren coun- 
ty, N.J.; and struck with its good qualities, he 
set the plants in his garden, but gave them lit- 
tle thought or cultivation. They grew luxuri- 
antly, and, some five years later, the Rev. Dr. 
Dunn came into possession of the place, but the 
berry in question claimed little attention until 
he, Mr. Pettit, succeeded Mr. Dunn, as parson, 
about eight years ago. Discovering their mer- 
its, he and Mr. G. H. Coursen, began their 
cultivation, setting them in hills eight feet apart 
and kept down the weeds. The result was a 
heavy crop, and they decided to introduce the 
variety as sometL ing valuable. 

In reply to numerous questions, Mr. Pettit 
said it was perfectly hardy, standing where the 
Lawton winter-killed, and is about a week earli- 
er than that variety. Mr. Kelsey of Newton, 
and Mr. Tabor of Brooklyn, N.Y., both endors- 
ed its hardiness, and spoke well of its produc- 
tiveness and the good quality of the fruit. 


now 





Mr. K. called it as productive as the Lawton, 
and with him of larger size. 

One great superiority of the Kittatinny was, 
that it is ripe when black—while with the Law- 
ton only those which are just ready to drop 
are ripe and sweet—but pickers do not general- 
ly discriminate. It is fully a week earlier than 
the Lawton. The berries do not turn red by 
keeping (a very important and valuable quali- 
ty, if true.) 

Mr. Williams called them a week earlier 
than the Lawton, and found they bore carriage 
he was unwilling to be in- 
strumental in foisting anything upon the pub- 
lic until well satisfied of its superior qualities: 
and to test the plant thoroughly on different 
soils and situations, he had given plants to va- 
rious parties to report upon—some as far north 
as Michigan—and the accounts were entirely 
satisfactory: so last fal] he decided to place 
them before tue public. 


and exposure well ; 


Mr. Price grew the Kittatinny by the side of 
the Lawton, and found the former bore one- 
fourth more than the Jatter—they could hold 
no more—and he gave decided preference to 
the Kittatinny. 

Much more was said by one and the other; 
but’here is Solon Robinson’s report—in part: 
The canes were streng and tall—too high for 
profit—and loaded down with very large, ripe 
and sweet fruit. In size it was fully equal to 
the Lawton—larger than we usually see that 
variety—more in shape of the long, wild sort; 
of honeyed sweetress; no core, and the seeds 
less conspicuous than in the Lawton. But ne 
must allow the committee to speak for them- 
selves, 

Commitiee’s Report.—Resolved, That having 
this day, Aug. 2d, visited the fields of the Kit- 
tatinny blackberry in cultivation at Newton, 
N.J., and tested the fruit now in perfection, we 
deem it due both to Mr. Williams and to the 
horticultural public to state, that we regard 
variety recently introduced by Mr. 
Williams, worthy of unqualified praise. The 
and productiveness of the 
plant, and the size and unsurpassed flavor of 
the fruit, seem to leave nothing further to be 
desired in a blackberry ripening at this period 
of the summer, both for private gardens and 


this new 


hardiness, vigor 


for market. 


3ut to come to testimony nearer home—A. 
E. T. writes thustothe Country Gentleman from 
Hannibal, Mo. ‘In blackberries, the Kittatin- 
ny is sweeter than any other berry—it is liquid 
butter and honey, and about the size of the 
New Rochelle (Lawton): not so thick, but 
longer. The birds spared my raspberries, straw- 
berries, &c., but I would not bave saved a sin- 
gle Kattatinny had I not spread a mosquito 
netting over and slaughtered the 
without mercy. 
blackberry nicer.”’ 

With all the above laudations, surely there 
must be something init. Time will prove. C.S 


miscreants 
a? auree © 
sird musicis nice, but a sweet 


Never trust a man for the vehemence of his 
assertions, whose bare word you would not 
trust ; a knave will make no more of swearing 
to a falsehood, than of affirming it. 





The Coming Grape Crop. 
F. R. Elliott, of Cleveland, O., writes an ex. 


| change from Cincinnati, that we get the cheering 


news that their grapes are all they could desire. 
This promises to sustain my assertion last year 
that I could go to Cincinnati and grow just as 
good grapesas ever. It sustains my belief that 
all their vines wanted was renewed strength 
which they had lost from over-pruning and over. 
bearing. All along upon our lake shore and 
the islands, we have accounts of injured vines 
from the past winter, of rot and mildew, if we 
except young vines of whatever variety. This 
again supports my belief and statement of last 
year that our vineyards would fail, if permitted 
as most of the old ones were last year, to pro- 
duce extra large crops. So far as I can learn, 
young vines, that is two and three years old, 
were injured last winter, and most all vines of 
whatever sort that were not over-loaded last 
year are this year yielding fair crops of fruit 
with promise of perfect ripening. One man 
among grape men is as nothing now-a-days, yet 
while lam not a grape man, permit me to re- 
mind them that nature in no case permits her 
powers to be overtasked without sooner or later 
giving evidence thereof. Beware then, if you 
have young vines, of permitting them to set 
and ripen over the estimaté say of 2 to 23 tons 
per acre. 





SUMMER PRUNING. 


No orchard or fruit garden can be said to be 
well managed if summer pruning is neglected, 
for the strength aud vigor of the trees, bushes 
or vines will be wasted in making superfluous 
wood instead of forming fruit-buds for next 
year’s crop. It is better to pinch off a tender 
shoot, than to let it? become a strong branch, 
needing the application of the knife, or, it may 
be, thesaw. ‘I'he old proverb which says that 
‘‘as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,” 1 
very expressive. If we wish to obtain well 
formed trees we must begin in proper time, and 
bring them into the desired shape by judicious 
pruning. The formation of low branches 
should be enccuraged in fruit trees for the double 
purpose of having the frnit within reach and 
shading the stem from the rays of the sun. 

If summer pinching or pruning is commenced in 
proper time, there will not be so many ill-shaped 
trees to be seen; one-sided and double-headed 
specimens will be scarce ; the centre of the trees 
will not be crowded with wood nor with branch- 
es crossing and chafing each other. Most trees 
are inclined to grow more to one side than the 
other, shooting out toward light and fresh air, 
and avoiding the drip of other trees. It will 
be necessary to check this tendency by short- 
ening or removing those branches which extend 
too far to one side. The centres of fruit trees 
of every kind should be kept free from wood, 
so that the rays of the sun may reach the fruit 


on all the branches. Young trees should 
be carefully examined often and all shoots 


that tend to choke up the centre removed. In 
training trees as pyramids it sometimes happens 
that the side branches shoot up above the cen- 
tral or leading branch ; this tendency should be 
corrected by pinching the shoots as fast as they 
appear, thus keeping down the irregularity and 
bring the trees into the desired shape. The 
productiveness of apple, pear, peach and plum 
trees, and of gooseberry and currant bushes, 
etc., may be increased, and the size of the fruit 
considerably enlarged by spur pruning, that is 
by shortening in the shoots of the last year's 
growing, leaving only spurs a few inches in 
length. 

Grape vines require summer pruning very 
much. They should be so disposed on the trelis 
as to present their foliage evenly tothe sun. It 
will not do to have a dense mass of leaves on 
one part and bare sticks in another. Super- 
flnous branches should be removed, long ones 
pinched to retard their further extension and 
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allow these which they have outstripped to} 
come up. A vine culturist will find somethiag | 
todo about the vines every working day in| 
suihmer ; sseots to be pinched or broken off, 
branches to be tied, weeds and insects to be de- 
etroyed, bunchesto be thinned, or removed al- 
together, if the vine from any cause is not able 
to support them. Shade tree, shrubs and 
woody plaats require to be kept in proper 
shape by pruning. The cuts made by the 
knife now will not bleed as in the Spring, but 
will dry up in the sun. Suckers and super- 
fluous growths of every kind and broken branch- 
es should be removed. 


— 
FRUIT TREE IMPOSTORS. 

Tne Boston Cultivator says: 

“Beware of impostors among fruit tree and 
grape vine peddlers, traveling the country in all 
directions, seeking whom they may impose upon. 
Never buy a fruit tree or grape vine of unknown 
or irrespons.ble persons, whom, perchance, you 
may never see or hear frem, after finding out 
that you have been cheated. When a boy, 
grafting old apple trees was quite popular among 
farmers of Western Massachusetts; and men 
went about then seeking work of this kind and 
carrying scions with them, always, as it happen- 
ed, of the kind wanted. 
was however, observed replenishing their stock 
of scions from a commen apple tree by the 
roadside. As might have been expected, it turned 
out that many old trees had been engrafted with 
scions that bore inferior fruit to the old trees. 
Again, while living in Rochester, the city of 


One of these companies 


nurseries, on our visits East, we were not un- 
frequently interrogated if we knew so and so— 
some nurseryman, for whom a tree-peddler was 
professedly operating, and we were often obliged 
to say no, though we were a member of the 
Again 


others proposed tosell, as agents of well-known 


Genesee Valley Horticultural Society. 
nurserymen, whom they knew not. Again we 
say to our patrons, beware of irresponsible tree 
peddlers and grape vine hawkers.” 


— ~~ 2 > 
Raspberries in Indiana. 


The Purple Cane is next on the list of ripen- 


ing fruit with us. This is one of the varieties, 
especially for home consumption, that will do to 
tie to. 


cold snap two years ago without apparent in- 


It stood the effect of the New Year’s 


jury ; and that, too, while tied up to an iron 
trellis. The fruit is of a pale red color, and 
rather soft for transportation. The canes are 
almost smooth, having very few spines, hardy, 
and an abundant bearer; though the berries are 
not enough in bunches to render them speedily 
gathered. This is thoroughly tried, and suc- 
ceeds well on my grounds. 

Doolittle’s Black Cap is one of the best, es- 
pecially where the wild wood’s flavor is appre- 
ciated. This is a “black cap” of large size, 
quite firm, the fruit’ in clusters or bunches, 
This 


variety is very productive, a good grower, and 


thus rendering it very easily gathered. 
the hardiest that [ am acquainted with.— 
The canes are long and thickly set with strong 
spines. Doolittle is profitable for market, and 
decidedly good for home use. 
Philadelphia—This is a new variety, and 
not thoroughly proven yet with us; it however 
has been pretty well tested in the vicinity of 


Philadelphia, at which place as well as many 
others it is esteemed very highly as a market 
berry. It is ofthe Antwerp variety, that is, if 
propagating itself by suckers constitute an Ant- 
werp. flowever, itdoes net sprout so persistent- 
ly—everlastingly—as the American Antwerp, 
Allen, and some others [ could name. 

The Philadelphia has fruited twice with me, 
and, thus far, has been apparently as fall of 
fruit as it could hold. Indeed, the canes were 
weighed down with fruit. 

This raspberry has proved to be entirely har- 
dy thus far. The berry is of a pale red color, 
quite firm, with what some pronounce a slight 
touch of the pumpkin flavor, which amounts to 
an objection with some, while with most its qual- 
ity ismuch admired. This is a late variety, just 
coming in as Doolittle is going out, and thus 
lengthening the season of this wholesome and 
delicious fruit. 

These varieties I have tested until I am 
well satisfied with all of them, with this quali- 
fication, that the Philidelphia promises well as 
far as tried. I think we should always be cau- 
tious about recommending new varieties until 
we have tested them for several years.—[A. F. 
in N. W. Farmer. 


~~ 


ADVICE TO TREE PLANTERS. 

For the orchard site, select, if possible, some 
elevated and naturally well drained location. 
4 good, firm soil, with sub-stratum of gravel or 
limestone is disirable. Prepare the ground by 
deep plowing and subsoiling to the depth of six- 
teen inches or more, especially if the subsoil be 
a stiff clay. If the land is level, raise a ridge by 
successive plowings of narrow lands, so that 
no surface water may remain 
Lay off and stake the margin of the orchard 
plat correctly before setting a tree, then with 
the plow run a deep furrow on the line of the 
rows, or on the ridge one way, then stake 
the other way at exactly 
ing careful to preserve the margin stakes un- 
til the trees are all set. Never dig a hole deep- 
er than the plow runs, unless you dig to a po- 
rous subsoil. Make the ground one vast hole 
with the subsoiler, either before or after plant- 
ing. Select, for general orcharding, only a few 
For the amateur there is a 





near the tree. 


right angles, . be- 


well tried sorts. 
large list of those which, from their peculiar 
qualities, may well repay the trouble of plant- 
ting. Select low-branched, stocky trees, two 
to four years old from the graft; the younger 
the tree, the better the investment usually; 
look out for young and healthy roots, and 
plenty of them. Small fibres, called annua! 
roots, or feeders, cannot always be preserved, 
but they are easily replaced if the main roots 
are vigorous, hence the necessity of shorten- 
ing in the top when set out, that the trees may 
not te exhausted before these feeders have got to 
work again; but never trim up a tree the first 
year, except suckers, which should be rubbed 
off as they appear. 

When you take your trees from the nursery 
or package, never expose them unnecessarily 
to the sun and wind; heel them in immediately, 
and take up only as many and as fast ag wan- 
ted to plant. Beware of deep planting and 





cramped roots, but hill up the first year with 
mulch or manure sufficient to preserve a con- 
tinual moisture—after that good cultivation 
with winter mulching will do. Put no raw 
manure ander or vear the roots, but good 
surface soil around them. A little good com- 
post is excellent, if the soil is lean—also ma- 
nure on the surface. Use no stakes, but 
cut back until the tree will stand alone. Water- 
ing is of little use, unless in large quantities. 

Plant your orchard the first year with root 
crops; never sow grain in it, unless the trees 
are broadly and heavily mulched—better to 
cultivate them annually aud carefully early 
in the seasoa, giving them a moderate top 
dressing if the soil is lean. Never turn your 
trees out to grass if you would be a successful 
fruit grower. Finally, with the true system in 
mind, do not fail to plant; and as persever- 
ance inthe right direction will bring success, 
your care and labor will be abundantly reward- 
ed.—[ Western Rural. 


~~ 





PEAR CULTURE. 

Mr. R. Cornelius, a well known amateur of 
Pears, gives the following excellent advice in 
the report of transactions of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society for 1865: 

Although some persons are not successful in 
their cultivation of the pear, many have rea- 
lized their expectations. 

The following plans adopted by one of the 
latter class, are recommended : 

The mode of operation is to select a piece of 
ground which has formerly produced good crops, 
or one which is in a condition todoso. He 
prepares it by working it well to the depth of 
eighteen inches; and in case the ground is 
heavy or wet in places, underdrain, so that 
whatever water may fall will not long remain, 
but will pass freely by, and thus constantly re- 
new the supply of air and moisture to the root- 
lets. No manure is added to the soil imme- 
diately before or at the time of planting, if the 
ground is in the condition above referred to; 
but the remedy in case the eoil is poor, is to top 
dress, which can be done at any time after the 
tree has formed new rootlets. 

Stocks are selected of one or two years old 
from the bud, or before they begin to form fruit 
spurs, and are placedin the ground in the fall at 
the proper distance apart, and at about the same 
depth as formerly grown. During the month of 
March, or before the buds begin to swell, he 
cuts from each branch, about one half of the 
growth of the previous year, which gives great 
vigor and prevents a slow growth—the cause of 
short spurs. 

Some trees when young, are prone to produce 
epurs, and little wood; but by close trimming 
in the spring, the spurs are not likely to form, 
and the branches grow a reasonable length. 

During the period of growth, the ground is 
kept free from grass and weeds, and in a loose 
and friable condition. The trees at the end of 
the season are all that can be desired. During 
the winter months no material jg permitted to 
be around or near the tree which would form a 
harbor for mice, as they select the bark ta feed 
upon whey other food is not easily obtained, 
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In the following spring the tree is subjected to 
another trimming, which gives it a proper form 
and a growing condition, and renders a similar 
treatment unnecessary in subsequent seasons. 
In trimming, preference is given to that form of 
tree with one central stem or leader; its length 
isreduced one quarter. Eaci of the side branch- 
es is cut so that the ends shall be below the top 
of the leader six or twelve inches, according to 
the size of the tree; and if other limbs are be- 
low these they are shortened in like manner. 
As there are buds on the upper and lower sides 
of the branches, and it is desirable to have an 
erect, growing tree, rather than drooping, the 
branch is cut off just above the bud, facing the 
leader and not that on the lower part of the limb. 

Most of the trees thus prepared will require 
very little subsequent attention; especially 
those which are naturally inclined to a regular 
and upright growth; but some may need a lit- 
tle further care, as, for instance, where the 
second bud from the end of each braneh and 
particularly the leader, has a strong tendency 
to be equal to the one above. The growth of 
this branch should be stopped when a few 
inches long, and the sap will then be transfer- 
red to the branch above. : 

Many persons hesitate to remove as much 
wood from a tree as is necessary for its healthy 
development; when, in fact, the application of 
the knife freely, with judgment, at the proper 
time, accomplishes more for its prosperity than 
quantities of manure so frequently and improp- 
erly used. 

When the tree arrives at a proper age, the 
spurs enlarge, the blossonis set, the fruit follows, 
and the tree is in a condition to insure its future 
prosperity. 


+6 
~+eoo 


Drrine Fruit.—The Louisville (Ky.) Courier 
says that an ingenious arrangement for drying 
fruit hae been introduced into that city. Itisa 
small house four and a half feet high and 
three wide, containing eight slat bottomed draw- 
ers, each capable of containing half a bushel of 
fruit. At the bottom of the house is asheet iron 
cylinder, about two feet in length and ten inches 
in diameter, to receive the fire needed for dry- 
ing. The stove-pipe from this fireplace passes 
up through the machine, making several bends 
and terminating in a very little chimney on top. 
The machine is calculated to dry four bushels ot 

aches or apples in four hours, and only a few 
handfuls of fire will be needed in the operation. 
By a large number of ventilators it is so arran- 

ed that the temperature can be regulated exact- 
y as wished. Beans, corn, or any thing else can 
also be dried in it. It occupies about the space 
of an ordinary bureau. 





To Preserve Ciper.—We give the following 
recipe fur preserving cider, kindly furnished us 
by one of our lady readers, and having recently 
tasted of cider kept sweet and clear by the same 
method, can testify to the value of the recipe. 
To one barrel of cider put in one pound mustard 
seed, two pounds raisins, and one-fourth pound 
of the sticks (bark) of cinnamon. 


a“ 


Remepy ror Ivy Porson.—C. Maghn writes 
to the Massachusetts Plowman that bathing in 
New England rum will cure those who have 
been poisoned by coming in contact with Pois- 
on Ivy. It willcure the eruption if it shows 
upon the skin, or if applied seasonably will pre- 
vent ite breaking out at all. Finely powdered 
starch will also dry up the sores jn a short 
time, 











HUSMANN’S GRAPE BOOK. 

This is a new work just jesued, written by a 
practical man, a clear observer, and without at- 
tacking other theories or methods, details a 
practice of his own by which he has been suc- 
cessful. Asa whole the practice is sound, and 
is a strong stride upward from the old stereo- 
type teachings that have heretofore been copied 
and re-copied and sent out as new; and when 
followed in our vineyards cause a great amount 
of labor, and induce disease of the vine. 

Mr. Husmann now estimates the number of 
acres in cultivation to the grape at two millions, 
and justly claims it as “one of the most profit- 
able branches of horticulture.” 

In the management of young vines he says: 
‘allow all the laterals to grow on the young 
cane, as this will make its shoot jointy and 
stocky.”” Good cultivation of the ground, stir- 
ring it freely with plow, hoe and rake, he con- 
siders asessential. He cautions against buying 
‘*bearing layers,” and deems the practice of 
selling or recommending such plants a down- 
right swindle ;” advises tall preparing of the 
grounds and also fall planting. 

The recommendation to “ summer layer young 
vines”? we should take exception to in this sec- 
tion. It may doin Missouri but here we have 
found a loss of growth the following summer 
to more than compensate the gain from the 
young plants obtained. He advises pruning 
the Concord, Norton’s Virginia, and other long 
jointed kinds, to bear upon laterals, in which 
we join with him, but with his advice to pinch 
back to one leaf beyond the fruit bunch, we 
cannot agree, and fear that in so doing he may 
have fallen among those ‘grape growers who 
never learn nor never forget anything.” He 
says, “the grape-grower should be a close ob- 
server of nature.” Now, without laying any 
claim to being a grape-grower, we nevertheless 
think our observation has taught us that such 
pinching back is not as good as to leave the 
growth until it has gained three leaves. 

The deseription of varieties 1s good, but as 
the reader plainly will see, adapted to localities 
in Missouri. The figure of the Creveling, how- 
ever, does not correspond with the description, 
no do we think it correct. Mr. Husmann is an 
advocate of the Gall practice in wine-making, 
and argues his position very conclusively; but 
while we do not fully coincide with him, we 
shall not take issue with him at present, because 
we do know that some of his wines are good to 
take. 

The statistics at the close of the volume are 
especially interesting and valuable. The work 
is got up in good taste, and we hope will meet 
the favor it deserves of grape-growers.—| Ez. 


St. Louis Horticultural Society. 
Sr. Lovis, August 18, 1866. 

The Society convened at eleven o’clock, A. M., on 
the beautiful grounds of J. M. Jordan, Esq., on Grand 
avenue, and after spending some time in examining 
the vines, trees, fruits and flowers on the premises, was 
called to order by N. J. Colman, Esq., President. 

The following gentlemen being present, were unan- 
iously elected members of the Society, viz; S. M. 
Wiggins, Isador Bush and Wm. Glasgow, Jr. 

The ample table provided for the exhibition of fruits 
and flowers, was found upon examination to contain 
as follows; 

From Messrs, Colman and Sanders, Flemish Beau- 
ty and Bartlett pears, and two varieties of same fruit 
name unknown; also Fall Pippin and Porter apples, 
and one variety unnamed. 

From H Paddleford, Carondelet, Delaware grapes, 
(the largest and finest bunch presented ;) also flowers, 
Lilium Lancifolium Album and Datura Wrightii. 

From D. J. Jewett of St. Louis, Concord, Delaware, 
White or Golden Chasselas, Black Prince, Black Ham- 
burg grapes, also one variety unknown, but supposed 
to be the Rulander. The four last varieties were for- 
eign grapes, all grown in the open air. 

From N. Coleman, St. Louis county, Concord and 
Isabella grapes, and one variety of large seedling 
peach. 

W. F.Cozzens, St. Louis.. Bartlett pears, Delaware 
grapes, white tomato, name unknown, Lawrence Fa- 
vorite plym, and large red plum, name unknown. 





Wm. Glasgow, Jr., St. Louis. Bartlett pears, and 
one very superior variety of pears, name not known 
to the Society ; Old Mixon free peaches, and two varie. 
ties of peaches unknown. 

E. M. Avery, Webster Grove. 
Doyenne pears. 

Mr. Woesten, St. Louis coanty. Green Gage and 
Purple Gage plum, and one variety not known. 

J. M. Jordan. Hartford Prolific, Concord, Dela. 
ware, Creveling, Maxatawny and Rodger’s Hybrid 
No. 3, grapes. 

Mr. Hoffman, Kirkwood, per Dr. Claggett. Dela. 
ware grapes. 

Wm. Walls, St. Louis, through Mr. Henwood, 
Specimens of an unknown plum. 

Henry Michel, St. Lowis county. 
Ten varieties of gladiolus, thirty varieties of dahlias, 
nine varieties of double zinnias, Japan lillies, peniso- 
lum, longestilum or feather grass. 

Also the following specimens of wine, viz: 

From Geo. Huemann, Esq., of Hermann, Mo., sam. 
ples of Catawba, Concord, Cassady, Hartford Prolific, 
Norton’s Virginia Seedling, Clinton, Delaware and 
Herbemont. 

From the American Wine Company, per Mr. Glas- 
gow, samples of Catawba and Sparkling Imperial, 

California wines, throagh Mr. Sawyer, viz: Califor- 
nia Port, Angelica, Sherry, Mt. Vineyard Hock and 
Lake Vineyard Brandy. 

N. Coleman, fine samples of blackberry wine. 

After the new members were elected, and the speci- 
mens of fruits and flowers on the table had undergone 
a full inspection by members of the Society present, 
the president introduced a topie fer discussion, as 
follows: 

Mr. President. Iam happy to see so large a rep- 
resentation of the Society in attendance to-day. The 
display on this table is beautiful, and the sight is 
truly refreshing. Iam also glad to see so many la- 
dies in attendance. It is appropriate and natura) for 
them to be interested in herticultural pursuits. It is 
proper for us now to proceed to our routine of busi- 
ness, and as we have no special committees to report 
to-day, I am reminded of a topic for discussion by 
what I see before me on the table. You observe yon- 
der that collection of large clusters of grapes, so taste- 
fully arranged, and so besutifal to Jook at. If you 
taste you will find them most delicious, in some re- 
spects far superior to any on the table. There are 
some four varieties of foreign grapes, all grown in 
the open air by one of the members of this Society, 
Mr. Jewett. Iwill, therefore, call upon Mr. Jewett 
to inform the Society how he manages to secure such 
fine fruit without glass protection, while some of us 
have tried the experiment often and have failed. 


Mr. Jewett. I went into raising grapes some years 
ago without any knowledge or experience on the sub- 
ject. I bought of Mr. Krausnick several kinds 
which he recommended, the best of which have 
proved to be the White or Golden Chasselas, Black 
Prince and Black Hamburg, though I have several 
other varieties, as well as Delaware, Concord and the 
best American kinds. I began to read on the subject, 
and went to work and dug up the ground all over 
about three feet deep, and filled it with rich top soil 
mixed with a little wellrotted manure. The garden 
in which my vines grow is enclosed by a high fence 
which breaks the fierce winds and protects the vines 
from a sudden change of temperature. I have plant- 
ed there foreign varieties, and have treated them pre- 
cisely the same as the American grapes. I find that 
with me the Golden Chasselas grows as well as the 
Concord. One vine produced me last year twenty 
pounds, and this year I think it will have at least 
twenty-five or thirty pounds, free apparently from all 
disease, fine large, sweet clusters, such as you see 
here. Late in the fall, as soon as the leaves are off 
the vines, I prune them just as I want them for the 
next year, and digging a trench about four inches 
deep, carefully lay them down and cover them over 
with earth, where they remain till late in the spring, 
just as the buds begin tusprout. They are then care- 
fully taken up and tied to the trellis. I have never 
lost a vine by the winter, nor from any other cause. 
I find the thrip on the leaves about this time, but it is 
not worse on the foreign than on the American varie- 
ties. The Black Prince rotted a little last year, but 
I have never seen any mildew on any of my vines. 
This year I thinned out the Black Prince about one 
third, and itis doing well. The Golden Chasselas is 
my favorite. I find that it don’t bloom quite as quick 
as the Concord, but it ripens at least two weeks ear- 
lier. So faras my experience goes, this vine does 
better than the Black Hamburg or the Black Prince. 
This other very compact bunch is not quite ripe; it is 
the sweetest and finest grape I ever tasted. It is 
theught by some to be the Rulander, but of that there 
is some doubt. It needs protection in winter. 

Mr. Colman. My opinion is that this grape is not 
the true Rulander. The cluster of that variety is not 
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<0 close and compact as this. Nor do I believe that 
they have the true Rulander at Hermann. ; 

Mr. dlasgow. I have never seen any grapes in 
Europe, finer, sweeter, or more perfect in size and 
cluster, than these specimens of the Golden Chasselas. 
[ am of the opinion that in the way Mr. Jewett man- 
ages his vines, some of the foreign varieties may be 
oduced in this country without glass protection. 
Some years ago, when I resided on Fourth street, at 
what is pow called The Walhalla, I had vines of 
the Black Hamburg and White Hamburg for sev- 
eral years in succession, growing on a trellis in the 
openair. I protected them by covering them in win- 
ter, and they did well. I also had an Isabella vine 
planted at the end of the porch, and it grew with 
amazing rapidity. In three years it measured nine 
jnches in circumference. The fourth year it had 
twelve hundred bunches by actual count. The secret 
of the great growth of this vine was that it had plen- 
ty of soap suds. 

President Colman. From Mr. Jewett’s success in 
raising foreign grapes in the open air—and I think 
the success is truly remarkable—-some may be tempt- 
ed to conclude that they can do the same thing on a 
large scale in the open field. That I think is very 
doubtful. The experiment has been tried over and 
over again, and has failed every time. All foreign 
vines in the open field suffer from leaf blight, and no 
fruit will ripen. Among those who have tried the 
experimentis a Mr. Lacoste, in St. Louiscounty. He 
wentinto it some years ago quite largely,but the thing 
resulted in total and disastrous failure. I think Mr. 
Jewett’s success is to be attributed: First, to his 
thorough preparation of the soil; second, to the pro- 
tection of his high board fence ; third, to his constant 
attention and clean culture. I would advise every 
one to try it on asmall scale who can do as Mr. Jow- 
ett does, but I would advise no one to go in very 
deeply. 

Mr. Jewett said he had thought that a vineyard 
might be divided off into sections or squares of say 
one-fourth or one-half an acre each, by a high board 
fence, to keep the climate equable. It would be ex- 
pensive, but if successful in the end it would pay. 


Mr. Cozzens thought the vineyard of foreign grapes 
mentioned by the President, that of Mr. Lacoste, not 
a fair test. It was very badly neglected, and the 
weeds were generally as high as the vines all over it, 
as he could testify from personal observation. 


Mr. Bush. I have had little or no experience as 
yet in raising grapes in this country, but I am going 
to give some of the foreign varieties a fair trial. My 
son has this year planted on our place on the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, below Sulphur Springs, two bun- 
dred vines of the foreign vine called the ‘Good 
Edel.” They seem to thrive and grow well this year. 
Iam willing to make some sacrifice to give the matter 
afair test. The vineyard where they are planted is 
a high spot, the soil light sandy loam, rich with leaf 
mould. 

Mr. Jordan. I have had some experience in for- 
eign grapes. I have planted over thirty foreign va- 
rieties, and they have generally all failed. If protec- 
tion in the way suggested can be given them, I have 
no doubt the fruit can be produced. The only ques- 
tion is, will it pay. The sudden changes of tempera- 
ture from cold to hot, and again from hot to cold, I 
believe is the principal difficulty to be overcome. 

The Society at half-past one, p. m. took a recess of 
an hour, and were forthwith conducted by Mr. Jordan 
(his wife was on a visit East,) to an adjoining room, 
where the members and the ladies present found a 
well spread table in the form of a substantial collation, 
with delicious coffee, cakes, ete. Ample justice having 
been done to this by all the members present, they 
repaired to the dense shade ofa grove near by, where 
seats were provided, and a table with the samples of 
wine above numerated upon it. An bour or more was 
spent in going over one by one the different samples, 
giving each of the Missouri wines a careful examina- 
hon, the California wines being reserved for trial at 
thenext meeting. At the conclusion of the examina- 
tion a formal ballot was given by the members present, 
on which each wrote the name of the wine which he 
considered best; then, under this, what he regarded 
48 s*cond quality ; then third, and so on. 

The result of the eighteen votes cast was as follows: 

No. 1—Catawba, presented by American Wine Com- 
pany. 

No. 2—Norton’s Virginia Seedling, presented by 
Geo. Husmann. 

No. 3—Delaware, presented by Geo. Husmann. 

No, 4—Herbemont, do do 

No. 5—Concord, do do 

After some informal discussion upon the merits of 
Mr. Jordan’s sloping trellis, the Society adjourned, 
to meet next Saturday, August 25th, at two o'clock, 
P.M.. at rooms of State Board of Agriculture, over 
Molnt re’s bookstore, No. 14 South Fifth street. 

CHARLES PEABODY, Sec. pro-tem. 





FARMER. 
BLASS SAMS Sacoot 


CATALOGUE READY. 

We have just issued our Fall Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, which 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 


postage stamp. Cotman & SanpERs, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Ep. Rurat Worip: How does it come that 
no Self-Binding Reaper has yet been invented ? 
I understand that there are some binding with 
wire; but can they make none that will bind 
with the same straw? I should like to know 
what the first patent of such a machine may 
be worth, as I have one in plan some two or 
three months; but it will be too Jate for the 
coming Fair at St. Louis. A. J. Scnu.re. 

Carondelet Township, Mo. 

Repiy.—What it would be worth, we cannot 
tell. But it you-can patent a plan that will 
bind the grain nicely and strongly without any 
failures as fast as the Reaper cuts it, your for- 
tune will probably be made. 

ee 





Boone County (Mo.) Farr.—The Eleventh 
Annual Fair of the Boone County Agricultural 
Society will open at the fair grounds atColumbia, 
on Tuesday, September 18tb, and continue four 
days. The officers of the Association design 
that this fair shall not be surpassed by any ex- 
hibition of the kind ever held in Missouri. With 
this view they have offered very large and at- 
tractive premiums, amounting in the aggregate 
to about two thousand dollars, so arranged 
and diversified as to insure on each day great 
interest to the thousands of spectators whom 


they expect to throng the Fair Grounds; add to}. 


this the grounds themselves and the amphithe- 
ater—now among the most beautiful in the State 
—will be further improved. 

Among the large and attractive sweepstake 
premiums, we may specify three of one hundred 
dollars each: one for the finest stallion of any 
age, regardless of pedigree; one for a herd of 
cattle, consisting of one bull and four females ; 
and one for the best managed farm, for profit, 
of not less than one hundred and sixty acres. 
Nine premiums of fifty dollars each, one of 
thirty and three of twenty are also offered, to- 
gether with an innumerable number of tens, 
eights and fives. 
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HaMBLETONIAN.—The proposals of Mr. Rys- 
dyk for Hamb/letonian’s tall season will be found 
in another column. It will be seen that the 
famous sire of George Wilkes, Dexter, Volun- 
teer, Bruno, Brunette, Shark, the Irving Mare, 
Daniel Boone, and so many other fine trotting 
horses, is limited to thirty mares this fall sea- 
son. When we consider the number, speed, 
stoutness and general excellence of the get of 
this famous horse, and reflect that four of the 
fastest public trotters of the day, George Wilkes, 


‘Dexter, Bruno and Shark, are his sons, it must 


be admitted that his excellence as a sire of trot- 
ters vastly exceeds that of any other stallion 
that ever lived. His daughters, too, are some 
of them going in a way that bids fair to bring 
them alongside of their noble brothers. Bru- 
nette and the Irving Mare,. both favorites of 
private gentlemen, are going very fast, and we 
are of opinion that it would be necessary to go 
to Mr. Bonner’s stable, or to that of Lady 
Thorn, to find a mare of other blood to beat 





them. At the Goshen Fair, which will be held 
in the first week of September, there will be a 
grand show of young Hambletonians, and it} 
will be well worth while to goand see them,— 
[ Wilkes’ Spirit. 


COUNTY FAIRS. 


MISSOURI. 
Boone County, Columbia, Sep. 18, 
N. E. Mo., Paris, Sep. 11. 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Oct. 4. 
Audrain, Mexico, Oct. 9. 
Carondelet, Wollkoff School Mansion, Sept. 17. 


ILLINOIS. 

Greene, Carrolton, Oct 9. 
Winnebago, Rockford, Sep. 18, 21. 
Jefferson, Mt. Vernon, Oct. 9, 12. 
Knox, Knoxville, Sep. 11, 14. 
Madison, Edwardsville, Sep. 4. 7. 
Morgan, Jacksonville, Sep. 18, 21. 
McCoupin, Carlinville, Sep. 25, 28. 
Moulton, Sullivan, Sep. -7, 29. 
Pike, Oct. 9, 14. 
Union, Warren, Sep. 18, 21. 
Wabash Valley, Paris, Sep. 18, 21. 

KENTUCKY. 
North Kentucky, Boone County, Aug. 28, 31. 
Scott, Sep. 11, 12. 
Woodford, Versailles, Sep. 19, 21. 








Fruit Snow 1n Ecypt.—The Fruit Growers’ 
Association of Southern Illinois will hold a 
three days’ meeting in the Hall of the South 
Pass Horticultural Society in Cobden, commen- 
cing on Tuesday, P. M., Sept. 4th, for the ex- 
hibition of Fruits and for general discussion. 

We invite all fruit growers to come and bring 
their fruits with them. Our Egyptian triends 
are especially solicited to join us in making a 
Fruit Show that will be creditable to Southern 
Illinois. Parker Ear .e, Pres. 

T. A. E. Hotcoms, Sec. 


Farmers’ Club, Monticello, Iowa. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Farmers’ Club 
the Committee on Constitution reported the following, 
which was adopted: 

For the purpose of mutual improvement, we the 
farmers and mechanics of Monticello and vicinity en- 
ter into an organization, and adopt the following 
Constitution : 

Ist. This organization shall be known as the Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Club of Monticello. 

2d. The officers shall be a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary und Treasurer, who shall be elected 
at the annual meeting and shall hold their offices un- 
til their successors are chosen. 

3d. The object of this organization shall be to pro- 
mote the interest of farmers and mechanics in this 
community, and co-operate with similar organizations 
in other localities. 

4th. The meetings of this Society shall be held at 
such times and places as the Society shall determine 
in their by-laws, or on a call of the President or any 
five of its members, 

5th. The annual meetings of the Society shall be 
held on the third Monday of April of each year. 

6th. Any person may become a member of this or- 
ganization by singing the Constitution and paying 
such fee as the Society may impvse in their by-laws. 

7th. This Constitution may be altered or amended 
by a majority of members present at any regular 
meeting. 

The club then proceeded to the election of officers 
with the following result: President, Hon. A. H. Mar- 
vin; Vice President, S. Y. Bradstreet; Secretary, J. 
Davidson; M. M. Moulton, Treasurer. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to draft by- 
laws and submit them at the next meeting. The 
Club then adjourned to meet Saturday at 3 Pp. m., 
April 28th. J. Davipson, Secretary. 
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ReviaBie Fruit Trees, &c.—If any of our 
readers desire Fruit and Ornamental Trees, we 
advise ther nd to the Nursery of Norman 
J. Colman, of St. Louis. Mr. Colman is the 
Editor of Colman’s Rural World, and heing a 
reliable man his trees can be depended on, both 
as to quality, kind and price. We received this 
year bills from several nurseries; but the trees 
Mr. C. sent us have done much better and are 
of a better quality than the others. Now is the 
time to send for trees. Get those grown on 
Missouri soil, and they will do well.— Liberty 
Mo. Tribune. 











COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


Sept. 1, 














There’s the print of little: feet 
Inthe snow around my door, 
Up, across, and down the street 
They have wandered o’er and o'er; 
Busy, active, little feet, 
To and fro they go, 
Making tiny, graceful foot-prints 
In the wintry snow. 
Onward in the road of life 
These dear feet will tread, 
Walking sometimes in earth’s sunshine— 
Sometimes storms o’erhead: 
But God grant that wheresoever 
They may chance to go, 
That they’ll wander, never, never, 
*Mid vile haunts and low. 


Far ahead my thoughts are running, , 
Where my boy will be, 

In life’s ever-changing drama, 
Mingling actively ? 

And my mother’s dreams are telling, 
Moves he nobly there, 

And my mother-heart is swelling 
With hopes high and fair. 


But his path is wisely hidden— 
Onward, could I see, 

All my fairest dreams might vanish— 
Vanish fearfully. 

Others just as fondly cherished 
Shipwrecked in life’s sea, 

Have caused brighter hopes to perish 
Than I build for thee. 


week —t—blis te esiadninted 
What Our Present System of Schooling 
Does. 

Will our schools never learn to teach as they 
ought? When the only thing that can be done 
is to encourage and develop what talent a man 
has, and discourage what is an impediment.— 
You cannot make an orator out of an idiot. 
We cannot all ‘be smart men. Why? Be- 
cause nature has not made us so. We cannot 
force nature: we can only aid her. Is this 
done? or are we tryingto ‘‘make” men in ou 
schools? Yes, we make them all’ after onc 
pattern. A certain formula must be learned ; 
this all are required to do. Like the tramping 
artist who takes his customers all in one atti- 
tude—so our orators are made after the same 
pattern. They come out pretty much alike, 
and would entirely so coulu nature be wholly 
subdued. We know scores—they are dail) 
turned out like so many wheel-spokes—who 
spend their time and money, and, then—retire 
into private life—only, however, from necessity 
Ifa position can be obtained, they will obtain i' 
and burden it—burden those around them.— 
Ifow many ministers have we of this class? 
how many lawyers ?—failures, dead failures, 
some of them, drifting quietly into retired life— 
and they are apt to be drones there—their 
schooling spoiled them for labor or business. 


+0 


Is a creek dried, a creek? What kind of 


SPEAK GENTLY. | 
Nothing is more true, than that “a soft an-| 
swer turneth away wrath ;” and gentleness of | 
spirit and expression has a most happy influ- 
ence. The following is quite illustrative of this 
position: A merchant in London had a dispute 
with a Quaker respecting the settlement of an 
account. The merchant was determined to 
bring the question into court, a procedure which 
the Quaker earnestly deprecated, using every ar- 
gument in his power to convince the merchant 
of his error ; but the latter remained inflexible. 
Desirous of making the last effort, the Quaker 
called at the house of the merchant, one morn- 
ing, and asked the servant if his master was at 
home. -The merchant, hearing the inquiry 
and knowing the voice, called aloud at the top 
of the stairs, “Tell that rascal I am at 
home.’”’ The Quaker, looking up toward him, 
calmly said, ‘Well, friend, God put thee ina bet- 
ter mind.” The merchant was affected by the 
meekness of the reply, and after more delib- 
erately investigating the matter, became con- 
vinced that he was wrong and the Quaker right. 
He requested to see him, and after acknowledg- 


not 


ing his error, he said ‘‘ I have one question to 
ask you. How were you able with such pa- 
tience, on various occasions, to bear abuse?” 
Friend,” replied the Quaker, “I will tell thee. 
I was naturally as hot and as violent as thou 
art. I knew to indulge in this temper was sin- 
ful, and I also found that it was imprudent. I 
observed that menina passion always speak 
very loud, and hence I thought, if I could con- 
trol my voice, I could restrain my passion. I 
have, therefore, made it a rule never to suffer 
my voice to rise above a certain key; and by a 
careful observance of this rule, I have, with the 
blessing of God, entirely mastered and subdued 
my naturally impetuous temper.” 
ker reasoned philosophically, and others may 

rofit, as the merchant did, from his example.— 
Exchange. 


The Qua- 





LITTLE CHARLIE. 


A good while ago a boy named Charlie had 
a dog which was very fond of the water, and 
in hot weather be used to swim across the ri- 
ver near which the boy lived. One day the 
thought struck him that it would be fine fun to 
make the dog carry him across the river, so he 
tied a string to the dog’s collar, and ran down 
with him to the water’s edge, where he took off 
all his clothes; and then, holding hard by the 
dog’s neck and the bit of string, he went into 
the water, and the dag pulled him across. 
After playing about on the other side for some 
time, they returned in the way they went; but 
when Charlie looked for his clothes, he could 
find nothing but hisshoes! The wind had blown 
all the rest into the water. The dog saw what 
had happened, ard making his little master let 
go of the string, by making believe to bite him, 
he dashed into the river, and brought out first 
his coat, and then all the rest. in succession. 
Charlie dressed, and went home in his wet 
clothes, and told his mother what fun he and 
the dog had had. His mother told him that he 
did very wrong in going across the river as he 
had done, and that be should thank God for ma- 
king the dog take him over and back again safe- 
ly, for if thedog had made him let goin the 
river he would most likely have sunk, and been 
lrowned. Little Charlie said, ‘‘Shall I thank 
God now, mamma?” and he kneeled down at 





dents are most to be dreaded? Accidents, 


|saying, “I thank you, too, dear doggie, for no, 


——— ee 
ting up, he threw his arms round his dog’s neck 


letting go.” Little Charlie became Admiral gir 
Charles Napier. 


BEAUTY OF THE SPIRIT, 
What is beauty, after all? Ask the lover who 
kneels in homage to one who has no attraetion 
for others, The cold looker-on wonders that he 
can call that unclassic combination of features, 
and that awkward form, beautiful. Yet g0 itis 
He sees, like Desdemona, her ‘“‘visage in he 
mind” or her affections. A light from within, 
shines through the external uncomeliness: gof. 
ens, irradiates and glorifies it. That whicht 
others seems common-place and unworthy of 
note, is to him, in the words of Spenser: 





‘‘A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comforts in a face 
The lineaments of gospel books.” 
‘Handsome is that handsome does—hold up 


!” was the language of Prin. 


your heads, girls! 
rose in the play, when addressing her daughters, 
Would that all 
my female readers who are sorrowing foolishly, 


The worthy matron was right. 


because they are notin all respects like Dubute’s 
Eve, or that statue of Venus ‘“‘which enchants 
the world,” could be persuaded to listen to her, 
What is good looking, as Horace Smith remarks, 
but looking good? Be good, be womanly, be ger- 
tle—generous in your sympathies, heedful o/ 
the well-being of all around you—and my worl 
for it, you will not Jack kind words or admin- 
tion. Loving and pleasant associations will g- 
ther about you. Never mind the ugly reflee- 
tion which your glass may give. That mir 
ror has no heart. But quite another pictur 
is yours, on the retina of human sympathy. 
There, the beauty of boliness, of purity, of that 
inward grace “which passeth show,” rests over 
it, softening and mellowing its features, just a 
the full, calm moonlight melts those of a rougi 
landscape into harmonious loveliness, “Holl 
up your heads, girls!”’ (I repeat Primrose): why 
should you not ?—every mother’s daughter 0! 
you can be beautiful. You can envelope your 
selves in anatmosphere of moral and intellectual 
beauty, through which your otherwise plain ls 
ces will look forth like those of angels. Beat 
tiful to Ledyard, stiffening in the cold of ano 
thern winter, seemed the diminutive, smokt 
stained woman of Laplanj, who wrapped his 
in furs, ministered to his necessities with ki! 
ness and gentle words of compassion. Love! 
to the homesick heart ot Park seemed the dat 
maids of Sego, as they sung their low and simpk 
songs of welcome beside his bed, and soughtt 
comfort the white stranger, who had ‘no wt 
ther to bring him milk, and no wife to grind bs 
corn.” O! talk as we may of beauty as a thing 
to be chiseled from marble, or wrought out 0 
canvas—speculate as we way upon its colors 
and outlines, what is it but an intellectual ab 
straction, after all? The heart feels a beauty 
another kind—looking through the outward & 
vironment, it discovers a deeper and more re# 
loveliness.—[J. C. Whittier. 

Beautiful was the reply of a venerable m# 
to the question, whether he was still in the las! 








his mother’s knee and thanked God; then get- 


of the liying: ‘No, but I am almost there.” 
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PICTURE OF NAPOLEON. 


He was everything. He was complete. 
had in his brain the cube of human faculties 
He made codes like Justinian—he dictated like 
Cxsar—his conversation joined the lightning 
of Pascal to the thunderbolt of Tacitus—he made 
history and he wrote it-—his bulletins are Illiads 
—he combined the figures of Newton with the 
metaphors of Mahomet—he lett behind him in 
the Orient words as grand as the Pyramids—at 
Tilsit he taught majesty to Emperors, at the 
Academy of Sciences he replied to Laplace, in 
the Council of State he held his ground with Mer- 
lin, he gave a soul tothe geometry of those and 
to the trickery of these, he was equal with the 
attorneys and sidereal with the astronomers ; 
like Cromwell blowing out one candle when two 
were lighted, he went tothe Temple to cheapen 
a curtain tassel; he saw everything; he knew 
everything; which did not prevent him from 
laughing a god man’s laugh by the cradle of 
his little child; and all at once, startled Europe 
listened, armies set themselves in march, parts 
of artillery rolled along, bridges of boats stretch- 
ed over the rivers, clouds of cavalry gallopped 
in the hurricane, cries, trumpets, a trembling 
of thrones everywhere, the frontiers of the 
kingdoms oscillated upon the map, the sound of 
a superhuman blade was heard leaping from its 
sheath, men saw him, standing erect in the 
horizon with a flame in his hands and a resplen- 
dence in his eyes, unfolding in the thunder of 
his two wings, the Grand Army and the Old 
Guard, and he was the archangel of war !— 
[ Victor Hugo. 


EPISTAXIS, 

Or Nose-bleeding, is quitea common difficulty 
among children and young people, up to the age 
of puberty. Girls are often subject to it before 
the menstrual period is fully established. Per- 
sons of a full plethoric habit, and also intem- 
perate persons are- sometimes troubled in this 
way. Epistaxis may arise from injury, from 
excitement, from plethora, from too great a de- 
termination of blood to the head, from intem- 
perance, from obstruction of the circulation 
arising from disease of the heart, or from too 
great a relaxation of the capillary blood-vessels, 
owing toa morbidly thin state of the blood, 
such as we find in purpura, or in the last stages 
of fever when treated by drugs. 

A person of a full plethoric habit may have 
bleeding from the nose occasionally without 
harm arising from it; but it often o@urs in 
persons of naturally feeble constitution, who 
have no blood to spare, and who are depressed 
and weakened by it. In some cases the loss of 
blood is so great as to give cause for alarm and 
actually endangering life. 

TreatmeNT.—The bleeding can generally be 
arrested by applying cold water to the nose, the 
forehead or back of the neck. If this does not 
succeed, apply ice to the forehead and snift cold 
water up the nose. If this fails, place one of 
the small tubes of the Mattison or Essex syringe 
as far up the nostril as possible and inject quite 
a quantity of cold water, letting it pass up the 
nose and come out of the mouth. The last 
process will seldom fail to cure very bad cases 
of nose-bleeding. 

If the bleeding arises from the coronal branch 
of the facial artery, it can be suddenly stopped 
by pressing on the facial artery at the point 
where it passes over the lower jaw, which is 
about half way between the center of the chin 
and the lower point of the ear. Placing the 
hand around the lower part of the chin, with the 
thumb and index finger pointing toward the 
ear, press forcibly on each side, and you can 
scarcely fail to press the artery in the right 
place. 

This method of arresting bleeding of the nose 
may be so quickly and easily applied, that it is 
of great value in those cases where the hemor- 
thage comes from the artery above-named. In 








> . | 

| the month of May the writer was called to the| 
|'Tontine Hotel in this city, to see a young man | 

He| ‘ P é LIE Me 

| who had bled till he was almost fainting; 


ous remedies had been tried without efiect, but | 
pressure upon this artery stopped the bleeding | 
instantly, which so surprised the bystanders that | 
they thought it almoct miraculous. 

Another process, which, however, requires the 
aid of a physician, is plugging the posterior nares 
with a plugget of lint. This is drawn through 
the mouth and back of the soft palate into the | 
nose till it comes in contact with the bleeding | 
vessels, and, by pressing upon them the hemor- 
rhage is stopped. We have never yet seen a 
case, however, that we could not stop by the 
injection of cold water, by the application of ice, 
or by pressing upon the artery, without being 
compelled to resort to plugging.—| Herald of 
Health. 
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ArpLe Burrer.—This is an excellent dish for 
tea, or supper, or dessert, at this period of the 
of the year. It has one advantage, that a fam- 
ily having an abundance of apple-trees, and fruit 
from the same, which they cannot use or dis- 
pose of to advantage, may, by a little trouble, 
and the aid of the following recipe, be enabled 
to preserve the crops asa luxury, until Pomona 
in her bounty displays before their eyes her crop 
for the nextseason. Take one bushel of sweet 
apples, peel and quarter them, remove the core 
and pips, put them in a stewpan over a slow 
fire, or a small charcoal stove, or a gas burner 
would be preferable, as it is an operation which 
requires time. When boiling, and the apples 
begin to be soft, add the juice of three lemons, 
one pint of rum, and one pound of loaf sugar 
dissolved in a quart of water; boil it up, pour it 
in jars, cover with bladder, and keep for use. 
In France they put in some parts, Limel, or 
other sweet wines. In Germany, new cider. In 
Switzerland, a boiled syrup of wine and cider. 
In fact, the flavor may be altered according to 
the means and taste of the parties making it. 
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BUILDING ON THE SAND. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 

’Tis well to woo; ’tis well to wed— 
For so the world hath done, 

Since myrtles grew, and roses blew, 
And morning brought the sun. 

But have a care, ye young and fair, 
Be sure you pledge with truth; 

Be certain that your love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth! 

For if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 

You'll find you’ve played the unwise part, 
And built upon the sand. 

’Tis well to save; ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold, 

And hold enough of shining stuff— 
For charity is cold. 

But place not all your hope and trust 
In what the deep mine brings. 

We cannot live on yellow dust 
Unmixed with purer things— 

And he who piles up wealth alone 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer chest, and own 
’Tis ‘built upon the sand.” 


’Tis good to speak in kindly guise, 
And soothe where’er we can ; 

Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 

But stop not at the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell ; 
The one who pities starving birds 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 

The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hahd— 
For those that talk, yet fail to do, 
But “build upon the sand.” 





If you -love others, they will love you. If 
you speak kindly to them, they will speak kind- 
ly. Love is repaid with love,-and hatred with 
hatred. Would you hear a sweet and pleasant 


Vari-| ; 


YeAst.—Boil a single handful of hops and a sliced 
potato, in three pints of water. In fifteen or twenty 
minutes strain it out boiling bot on two pints of flour, 
stirring it well. When itis so cool that it will not 
scald, put in a tea-cupfal of light yeast, and a little 
ginger; when the whole is raised, put in sifted meal, 
as much as can be kneaded, then take it upon your 
board an work it into rolls, and eut it in thin slices ; 
lay them on tins to dry. Be careful not to scald them 
while drying. When done, put it in a bag, and- you 
will have the best of yeast. Soak it at night and stir 
in a little flour. In the morning it will be ready for 
use. This is preferable to any other, at any season 
of the year. It cannot be affected by heat or cold. 
If kept in a liquid state, the same yeast may be put 
in a close jar or jug, and will make excellent bread. 


To Make Brown Breav.—Two quarts of luke- 
warm water, a balf tea-cupful of molasses, acup of 
yeast; wet it up stiff; when light, add a tea-spoonful 
of saleratus. This is for two loaves. 


INDIAN GrippLrs.—One quart of milk, one pint of 
Indian meal, four eggs, four spoons of flour, and a 
| little salt; beat it well together and bake on a griddle 
jor pan. Another.—Take equal parts of flour and In- 
dian meal, and little salt; wet it in a thick batter 
with some milk or buttermilk, a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus—bake as above. 


BANNOCK.—Two cups of meal, two of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one of ginger, four spoonsful of mo- 





lasses; wet with buttermilk, or sour milk, a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus. Bakean hour, 
“SpLenpip Jounny Cake.”—Take one quart of 


milk, three eggs, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one tea- 
cupful of flour, Indian meal enough to make a batter 
as thick as pancakes. Bake quick in pans, well but- 
tered. Eat warm, with butter or milk. Those who 
may not have eggs will find they afte very good with- 
out. The milk should be sour, or buttermilk. 


Porato Yeast.—To a pound of mashed potatoes add 
two ounces of brown sugar, and two spoonsful of com- 
mon yeast. The potatoes must be pulped through a 
colander, and mixed with warm water to a proper 
consistence. This will make a quart of good yeast. 
It must be kept moderately warm while fermenting. 
If yeast is kept in a liquid state, it should be corked 
close in a jug, when suitably light, or ina close jar. A 
little salt and ginger added to the yeast, when you 
put it away, will improve it. 

To Keer Hops.—Hops lose their fine flavor by ex- 
posure to the airand damp. They should be kept iu 
a dry close place, and lightly packed. 

To Make Goop Breap Witn Grown Fiour.—Take 
eight quarts of flour, six ounces of butter, one pint of 
yeast, of the best kind, three teaspoonsful of saleratus 
dissolved in half a piut of warm milk; add this to the 
yeast, and, after working the butter into the flour, add 
the yeast, and milk just enough to make the bread 
stiff. Knead the whole together. Bread made of 
grown flour must always be made harder or stiffer than 
any otherkind. Inthis way good bread may be made. 
It should rise and bake like other bread. 

—_—_—__+0+- 


Cure ror Cuoiera.—All kinds of recipes 
are in circulation for the cure of cholera. 
Among them we notice that gum camphor dis- 
solved in its own weight of a/cohol, sixty degrees 
above proof, takén on lumps of sugar in doses of 
from six to twelve drops, according to the in- 
tensity of the attack, is recommended. A vial 
containing the solution may easily be carried in 
the pocket: of sixty cases mentioned in one 
hospital treated with the above recipe, not one 
proved fatal. 


Miepchssntiiltite woke 
Luck anp Lasor.— Luck is ever waiting for 
something to turn up. 

Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, will 
turn up something. 

Luck lies in bed, and wishes the postman 
would bring him news of a legacy. 

Labor turns out at six o’clock, and with busy 
pen or ringing hammer, lays the foundation 
of a competence. 

Luck whines—Labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chances—Labor on character. 

Luck slips downward to indulgence. 








echo? speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself. 


Labor strides upward, and to independence. 
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PERSEVERE. The Primrose and Forget-Me Not. PARAGRAPHS. ‘ 

‘ : ; ale 

In all things which you undertake, bring to Where ony -_ gaily danced, Good must come out of us—not from abroad owe 

i ] nt or all su 8, perseve- In sportive light on all around ; : ? , 

-~ ghee 4 iin Seete ki pes Nos ‘ Where trembling moon-beams often glanced ‘Let us go and see the play,” said a boy to ( 

rance, +d ana wet ind o a no , es paghe ge sor phage ai another. “I cannot,” was the answer—"the tho 
matter on how small a scale, persevere. Go at primrose blossom’d to the day, j A : : 

4: lypsmeetint mm ers ot Baten Of sweetest perfume, palest dye : time, the day, will never return again; I cap. oe 

FORE ee er eee on, Ot ad g The infant flower ’mid green leaves lay, not afford to lose it.” In this lies the secret of “f 

and grow te your object till you obtain the goal And zephyrs sang its lullaby. cuciael it Uitaes: “0 

you seek. Ifyou wish to be anybody, you must Bh el et eae i asin thie - | 

passed on, and gently dea So . F ec 

hang on, carry through what you have under- With this fair token of the spring ; + Trust your friend so long , you are safe with P ; 

taken, never let up, never cease to be watchful. The chilling blast it scarcely felt— im: never give even your best friend an ad. 

2 s z [was fanned as by a seraph’s wing! vantage over you oth 

Do not mind the pleasure it costs or denies you, Bat o’er it Pity shower’d ber dew, g you. : al 

the luxuries or golden fascination of society, be- In falling drops of crystal light ; We are constantly in the midst of death, yo 
. . For well the tearful mourner knew ; arr ’ 5 

lieve God formed you as the instrument to carry “That Sistine -sthell, seg delight. our own feet walking over pit-falle, one of 

out with success what you have undertaken. ’ . ‘ {which will surely take us in. Yet we go on a 

Each morning ray dispell’d the gloom This ie well lik 


That hung upon the fair one’s cheek ; unconcernedly. Tow well it * ‘ 


The golden beam restored its bloom, with such a certainty of death before us! Tis 


Put forth your whole energy. Stir around, 
wake up and keep things moving, never grow 











oe . + And painted it with beauty meek; livini caantn 3 ed 
, , sur- ; a divinity that directs our course. 
despairing if storms assail you, if you are sur And nocatide’s fervor hearm’d it not; at y direc cours al 
rounded by deep gloom, if on all sides you see A canopy of verdant shade Have we dark moments? we shall as surely mo 
i j F B res stc he spot; : R . ] 
thing but darkness: never mind, ke stif Threw freshest charms around the spot ; av OV ou 
a g but darkne ever mind, Keep a tiff Hope whisper’d that it ne’er should fade. have bright ones. Above the clouds is always 
upper lip, a clear conscience, and persevere. You ; asun: break the clouds, and it shines. : 
will come out all right, you are bound to gain Ancther flow’ret blossom’d nigh, in F : die 
: And, mingling fondly, thus they grew; The wisest men were once as ignorant as any, rea 
the ascendancy, and when clear of the breakers, For friendship lent her sympathy, ; are 
you will Jook back at your troubles and laugh ee nen knew. The most successful path in literature is eas. .- 
. ‘ . ney liver ey loved in after days a . its ; 
at them. The world, with all its stolidness. As one by pin A each joy aaa, lest. Rs he successful author mast learn ease 
selfishness, uncharitableness and immaterial- When summer's sun withdrew its rays, and simplicity. The direct way is the popular, an 
e dmi $ atau d ie wt And winds the darkening skies obey’d. , “y 
ism, admires a man of pluck and energy, who we bp nt Si The life of man has been aptly compared to “a 
ore % f ds ° 
will drive straight on and overcome imagin — on met taper : he ; — shown | q journey through motley prospects and chang. M 
d impossible obstructions. Consider yourself pnt se see alee «alg adie, . : " ait 
¢ P ~~ iret an J “ In one sad hour had vanished—fiown, ing scenes. It is a pilgrimage whose com- - 
equal to the position, work with a will, drive And desolation left below. mencement is in ignorance and helplessnes, 
— to the wind, whistle at trouble, and you The Primrose heard the night winds sigh, and its termination in decay and death. And be 
will, in the end, gain your independence by gunitiemnannds the storm ; as the traveler, when he has gained some pro- tit 
. . . of J oke e e ° . . 
your own exertions, which will afford you's life That friendship threw around its form: jecting eminence, will pause and look back } 
long pleasure. Persevere in all things and in = ne | ae yd a — with busy remembrance on the landscape that ety 
i i i , re yet had closed its cheerless 10 z ° ° ° 
all'cases. It is success, and will bring you sure It meta its gentle sister flower, stretches behind him, then turn with the eye of = 
reward.—[ Ex. And, dying, said—*Forget-me-not !” curiosity to trace through distant regions his Z 
N WELL . ° 
Wear a Surtz.—Which will you do, smile sete oo yet untrodden pathway—so are there times and os 
and make others ha ;or be crabbed an seasons when the pilgrim man, casting aside 
i make ot happy b bbed d ‘ hen the pilg ting asid ANI 
pos Scott Seren fee Grarares Jon There stood the stranger with care on his brow, fora moment the bustling cares of existence, fe 
birds, or in the mire surrounded by fogs a As hegesed on the valiny 89 grem; ought to sit down to review the past and anti anc 
’ ~ . . . . . . 
frogs. The amount of happiness which you | And thus from bis lips did his feelings flow, cipate the future. cop 
can produce is incalculable, if you will show a| As’ remembrance recalled each past scene. 2 —_____ re 
smiling face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant} Where is the cottage, and where’s the old thorn, Lrg Spots on woolen clothes may be com- of 


words. On the other hand, by sour looks, cross| That stood near where the stile used to be; 


pletely removed by strong vinegar. — 





words, and a fretful dispos.tion, you can make 
hundreds unhappy almost beyond endurance. 
Which will youdo? Wear a pleasant count- 
enance, let joy beam in your eye, and love glow 
on your forehead. There is no joy so great as 
that which springs from a kind act or a pleasant 
deed, and you may feel it at night when you 
rest, and at morning when you rise, and through 
the day when about your daily business. 





Lazor.—Did it ever occur to you, reader, 
what is accomplished by labor, and what the 





Where are those old friends that met me each morn, 
There to sport round the Old Willow Tree? 


With health in his branches he bowed to the stream, 
Simple semblance of youth’s happy reign; 

Fair forms he shaded from summer’s bright beam, 
As we danced round again and again, 

At eve when the woodman from toil would depart, 

Each village maid with the youth of her heart, 
At the foot of the Old Willow Tree. 


The stile and the cottage are swept away, 


CanpLEs may be made to burn their own 
wicks, by saturating them with a strong solu- 
tion of nitre and then thoroughly drying them. 
The cause of the wicks of candles refusing to 
burn, is that the air cannot get aecess to them. 
The nitre, however, ata high temperature will 
supply oxygen enough for this purpose. 


To Make Boots anv SaHoes Sort anv Nict 
AND WartsrR Proor.—Apply quickly a very smal 





world would be without it? Why, man ot idle | But the Willow remains still to tell quantity of castor oil. If too much be used it ” 
net rene en ch yg gene er Where once the brook did so merrily play will strike through and soil the sock, and at Of 
aa a iecatiie socal te + To the chime of the old village bell. excess is of no advantage whatever. Boots and ern 
ee an eee eae eee oe a SNe Let the stately pine in the forest shine shoes remain soft and pleasant longer after be has 
shepherd’s flock. For the meanest thing that yP ’ sosin eidatier euletead igaaty :aplity: edieaavale dor 
ministers tohuman want, save the air of heaven,| Let the oak be the pride of the lea; ag eye : ver | : } oy phe = = 
man is indebted to toil; and even the air, in| But still, like the vine, round my heart shall twine, mr 4 ae scene Gps ae a hadi re sen 
God’s ordination, is breathed with some degree} Those old friends, and the Old Willow Tree. ee ee ee 
of labor. It is only the drones that toil not— [JAMES HIPKINS. ae ip a ta Sey 
who infest the hives of the active like masses of Soler ; MORTALITY. 
corruption. The lord’s of the earth, then, are| “Pray, my lord,” said a gentleman to a late] There appears to be a great deal of Dysen- 
workingmen, who build or cast Cown at their|respected and rather whimsical judge, ‘“‘what|tery and cholera morbus about just now, and 1 
will, and who ean retort at the sneer of the bo-| isthe distinction between law and equity court?” | our list of deaths is much larger than we 4re la 
gus aristocracy by pointing to their trophies,|‘‘Very little in the end,” replied his lordship; | usually called upontorecord. Eating unripeor Co 
wherever art, science, civilization and humanity | “they only differ as far-as time is concerned.—| decayed fruit seems to be the principal cause. mt 
are known. Work on, man of toil! Be trne| At common law you are done for at onze; in Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure will be found an inval- on 
to thyself and to thy cause, and thy royalty will |equity you are not so easily disposed of. The|uable remedy for all such troubles, and sbould per 
yet be acknowledged. former is a bullet, which is instantaneously and|be kept in the house and immediately used a an 
a mcst charmingly effective; the latter, is an|the first attack. It is also a sovereign cure for ord 
A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain.|angler’s hook, which plays with its victim be-| Dyspepsia, in its worst forms. Those who pai 
It isa seed which, even dropped by chance, |fore it kills it. The one is prussic acid, the|have tried everything else and failed, will re ; 


springs up a flower. 





other laudanum.” 


joice that an infallible remedy has been fount. 
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An Englisman being asked how he spelled 
saloon, replied, “‘With a hess, a hay, a hell, 
two hoes anda hen.” 


One ot Gough’s stories was a neat hit at 
those dilatory people who are behind time.— 
Some one said to a person of this class, “I see 
that you belong to the three-handed people.” 
“Three-banded— that’s rather uncommon.” 
“Q, no, common enough—two hands like other 
people, and a little behind hand!” 


“Mary,” said a wise and witty old lady, the 
other day to her grand-daughter, “what do you 
call that ugly bunch that hangs down behind 
yourhead?” Why, grand-mother, everybody 
knows it is a waterfall.” ‘A waterfall, indeed!” 
replied the old lady; ‘it looks for all the world 
like a land-slide.”’ 


“Do you enjoy going to church, now?” ask- 
edalady of Mrs. Partington. ‘Nothing does 
meso much good as to get up early on Sunday 
morning and go to church, and hear a popu 
lous minister dispense with the Gospel. 


A witty printer, who quit the business, stu- 
died physic, and became a physician, gave his 
reason for so doing that in printing all the faults 
areexposed to the eye, but in physic they are 
buried with the patient. 

“Is anybody waiting on you?” said a polite 
dry goods‘clerk to a girl from the country.— 
“Yes, sir,” said the blushing damsel, “that’s 
my feller outside; he wouldn’t come in.” 


If we would have the kindness of others, we 
must endure their follies. He whocannot pur 
suade himself to withdraw from society, must 
be content to pay a tributeof his time to a mul- 
titude of tyrants. 


All the virtues are in danger, when filial pi- 
ety gives way. 





EIGLER, McCURDY & CoO., 509 

Ulive Street, St. Louis, Mo., want AGENTS to 
take orders for the PicrorrAL Book or ANECDOTES 
AND IncIDENTS OF THE Repewtton. This work is 
splendidly illustrated with over 300 beautiful engrav- 
ings, and is one of the finest productions of the age, 
and the most popular book of the war. Over 12,000 
copies ordered the first two months. Good energetic 
agents can make over $200 per month. Those wish- 
ing pleasant and lucrative employment should send 
at once for their circulars. Sept. 1—4t 





Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters 
Will find at the 


Columbus Nursery, 
(Established 1855,) 
A very large and complete assortment of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, Fine 
Grapes, Small Fruits, &. &c., 


Of Fine Quality, well adapted to Southern and West- 
ern planting, and embracing of new and old, all that 
has beeu found worthy of cultivation. Packing well 
done to carry safely any distance. Facilities for 
shipping unsurpassed. Call and examine stoe , or 
send stamps for catalogues. 
R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 1—4t. 


GRAPE VINES. 


We offer for the Fall Trade a very superior lot of 
land 2 year old Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Delaware, 
Concord, Diana, Hartford Prolific, and other promis- 
ing varieties, by the dozen, hundred or thousand. 

We have added to our previously large assortment, 
ONE-HALF of the stock of vines formerly grown and 
sold under the name and firm of I. H. Babcock & Co. 
and Babcock & Hoag, which enables us to fill large 
orders of all the leading varieties. Price List post 
Paid to applicants. C. L. HOAG & CO., 

Lockport Grape Nurseries, Lockport, N.Y. 

Sept. 1—2t, 








AX INTERESTING QUESTION. 


What class of people will be most susceptible to at- 
tacks of Cholera? 

Evidently those affected with any. disease of the 
stomach, liver, or any of the organs appertaining to 
digestion. This class of persons will undoubtedly be 
more liable to contract this disease than those possess- 
ed of strong and healthy digestive organs. : 

The question then naturally arises, how shall we re- 
store and keep these organs in ahealthy and normal 
condition? Weanswer, by attention to diet, avoiding 
all undue excitement, using moderate exercise, avoid- 
ing all intoxicating drinks, no matter in what form 
presented, and by the use, according to directions of 
that great strengthening tonic, 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


Prepared by Dr. C-M. JACKSON, Philadelphia. 

This Bitters is a compound of Fluid Extracts. The 
roots and herbs from which it is made are gathered in 
Germany, and their virtues, in the form of extracts, 
extracted by ove of the most scientific chemists and 
puarmaceutists this country affords.. It is 

NOT A LIQUOR PREPARATION, 

In any sense of the word; contains no whisky, rum, 
or any other intoxicating ingredients, and can be 
freely used in families, without any fear or risk of 
those using it contracting the disease or vice of in- 
temperance. We wish this fact distinctly understood, 
as many are apt to confound this Bitters with the 
many others before the public, prepared from liquor 
of some kind. During the 


Cholera Season 
Of 1849, this Bitters was extensively used throughout 
the entire country 
AS A PREVENTIVE, 
And we have not heard of a single instance in which 
this Bitters was used, where the persons suffered from 
any of the symptcms of Cholera. 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS, 
DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 


resulting from any cause whatever. 
PROSL RATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, EXPOSURE, FEVERS, 
R DISEASES OF CAMP LIFE. 
Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 
Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 
This Bitters will cure the most severe cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


And Diseases resulting from Disorders of the Diges 
tive Organs, and is the only sure, certain and safe re- 
medy for LIVER COMPLAINTS. All are more or 
less affected during the spring and fall with torpidity 
of that important organ of digestion, the Liver. This 
Bitters, without containing any preparation of mer- 
cury, or by purging, acts powerfully om this organ, 
excites it to a healthy and lively action, and gives a 
tone to the whule system, hence, 

HEALTH, ENERGY AND STRENGTH take the place of 
SICKNESS, DEBILITY and LASSITUDE. 


tte Hoofland’s German Bitters, 
Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and 
Diseases arising from a Disordered Stomach. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming of the Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing, Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 

We have a host of testimonials from all parts of the 
country, but space will allow of the publication of 





but few of them, hence we select those of well-known 
persons, whose intelligence and discrimination are 
beyond doubt, and we will pay one thousand dollars 
to eny one producing a certificate published by us that 
is not genuine, . 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

HON. JAMES THOMPSON, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsy! vania‘ Philadelphia, Apri! 28th, 1866. 

I consider “Hoofland’s German Bitters” a valuable 
medicine. in attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I 
can certify this from my experience in it. 

Yours, with respect, James THompson. 
From the Rev. Levi G. Beck, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Pemberton, N.J., formerly of the North Bap- 
tist Church, Philadelphia, at present pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Chester, Pa. 
* * # - * * 

I have known Hoofland’s German Bitters favora- 
bly for a number of years. I have used them in my 
own tamily, and bave been so pleased with their ef- 
fects that I was induced to recommend them 
to many others, and know that they have operated in a 
strikingly beneficial manner. I take great pleasure in 
thus publicly proclaiming this fact, and calling the 
attention of those afflicted with the disease, for which 
they are recommended, to these Bitters, knowing 
from experience that my recommendation will be 
sustained. I do this more cheerfully, as Hoofland’s 
Bitters is intended to benefit the afflicted, and is “nota 
rum drink.” Yours truly, Levi G. Beck. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, with 
his signature on the wrapper and his name blown in 
the bottle. There are counterfeits in the market. 
Price, Single Bottle, $1, or half a dozen for $5. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactory, 
No. 631 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHAS. M. EVANS, 
PROPRIETOR, 

[Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO.] 

marli—ly 


Imported Dutch Bulbous 
Roots. 


We have the pleasure to announce that our 


Descriptive Annual Catalogue, 


OF 
FLOWERING BULBS, 
With directions for their cultivation, will be ready for 
mailing to all applicants on the first of September. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 
92@FTrade Lists of Bulbs for DEALERS ONLY, ready 


at the same time, 
Bept. 1—2t. 





25,000 Superior Concord Layers 
for sale, at $100 per 1000, $12.50 per 100, by 
Se,t. 1—4t E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Ill. 


Goodrich Seedling Potatoes for 


sale, at $3.50 per bushel, or $8 per barrel. 
Sept. 1—2t E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Ill. 


Pure BLACK SPANISH Fowls 
Will lay more weight of eggs ina year than any oth- 
er breed of chickens, and will not become broudy un- 
tilthree years old. A very choice lot of Chicks on 
hand, that will be shipped, boxed with feed, to any 
address on receipt of price. Price, $5 per pair—$7 
per trio—$12 per half dozen. 

E. A. RIEHL, 

Alton, Ills. 





Aug. 1—4t 


GRAPE VINES. 


For sale about 40,000 well-rooted grape-vine layers 

and rooted cuttings, comprising all the Hardy varie- 

ties, such as Norton’s Virginia Seedling, Concord, 

Hartford Prolific, Clinton, &c. 

EISENMAYER & BRO., 
Mascoutab, Ills. 





Sept. 1. 
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“ja hangs di- 


doors 


of Walnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


“ 


Sign of the sa@yOX YOKE 


over entrance, 3 


No. 25 South Main St., 


rectly 


Barnum c&c Brother, 
Missouri Agricultural Warehouse 


And Seed Store, 





Wholesale and retail dealers in Agricultural Implements and Machines, Garden, Grass & Field Seeds, 


Agents for Celebrated Victor SORGHUM Mills and Cook’s SORGHUM Evaporators. 


These Mills and Evaporators have universally 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


CHAMPION of OHIO Reapers) VANDIVER’S Mo. Corn Planter, 


and Mowers. 
BUCKEYE Wheat Drill. 
BUCKEYE Cider Mill. 
BUCKEYE Cultivator. 


ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER, 


PITTS’ Threshers and Horse 
Powers. 


received the stamp of public approval, and we invite all interested to call and examine. 


Also on hand various patterns of 
Cutting Boxes, Corn Shellers, 
Cotton Gins, &e. 

MissourrI FAMILY WASHING 
Machine and Wringer. 














Barnum & Bro., 25 South Main St., 3 doors north of Walnut. 





Fruit Commission House. 
377 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
VALENTINE GERBER, 

Who has been engaged in selling Fruit for fifteen 
years past, desires to inform his friends and fruit 
growers generally, that from his large experience and 
superior facilities, he believes he is prepared to sell 
their fruits at a better advantage than any other 
house in St. Louis. He keeps thoroughly posted in 
the fruit markets at Chicago and all other northern 
towns, and is prepared to take the advantage of those 
markets when prices are higher there than in St.Louis. 
He can refer to his customers who have dealt with 
him for the past ten or fifteen years, but will only re- 
fer here to Norman J. Cotman, President of the St. 

Louis Horticultural Society. 
All kinds of fruits received and disposed of in the 
shortest time, and remittances promptly made. 
All fruit should be consiged to 
VALENTINE GERBER, 
tf 377 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


The Subscriber is now receiving orders for 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, 


By the Thousand, Hundred Thousand and Million, 


At Peace Prices 


Having Eighteen Years’ Experience in raising and 
handling plants, and also growing hedge, he flatters 
himself that he can make it to the interest of those 
wishing to set hedge, to order plants of him. He will 
furnish'to those who send in their orders, PRINTED 
DIRECTIONS, giving all necessary instruction on 
the subject of hedging. 

All the Agents of the Subscriber are furnished with 
Certificates of Agency, so that none need be imposed 
on. Your patronage is solicited, and assurance giv- 
en that you will be liberally dealt with. 


W. H. MANN, Box 100, 
May, 1866, Normal, Ills. 
tf 


AGENTS WANTED. 
NURSERY FOR SALE. 


The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For furtber particulars, address 

GEO. NUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 








CAD Bed 


Dr. JacKkhson’s 
BLOOD AND HUMOR 
STRUP 


will positively cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION,HEARTBURN or any 
HUMOR in the BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
IFYING the SYSTEM and ERADICATING all 
TRACES of DISEASE this remedy has ne equal, and 
for BUILDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 
since its introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 
and is daily performing are its best guarantee, and we 
earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 
Price one dollar a bottle. 


COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ITCH! ITCH!! 


SALT 


RHEUM! 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Proprietors. 








Wil cure the ITCH or SALT RHEUM, 


ina few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 
| druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL 
LINS BROTHERS, S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-hy. 





NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put up if desired, 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 





PRICE LIST OF WINES, 


Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


In cases of one dozen bottles eacli— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, ° ° 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, ° 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, 12.00 
Clinton, ‘ 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, 10.00 


Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
$4.50 % gallon. 
3.00 ” 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 
Concord, first quality, 


Concord, second quality, 2.50 “és 
Catawba, first quality, ° 2.50 “ 
Catawba, second quality, 2.00 os 
Herbemont, first quality, 4.50 sad 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 ‘i 
Concord, first quality, . 2.50 ¥ 
Concord, second quality, 2.00 - 
Catawba, first quality, 2.00 af 
Catawba, second quality, 4 1.75 4 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 
and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 
superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 
general satisfaction. ‘ GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 
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LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 


Offered to a good Druggist er Grocer in the County 
Town of each County throughout the U. 8., to whom 
will be given the exclusive control of sale in his 
county for 15 years for SreAr’s PATENT 


Fruit Preserving 


For the preservation of all kinds of Fruits, Vegetables, 
Jellies, Wines, Cider, &c., without Sugar, and 
without expensive Sealing or Air-tightJars. 
One Bottle will Preserve 128 Pounds of Fruit, or 48 


Gallons of Wine or Cider. Price $1. 


CHEAP, HEALTHFUL AND EFFECTUAL, 


This is no new and uncertain experiment, but has 
been in practical use for the past eight years, yet has 
been, for the most part, kept from the public for the 
purpose of ascertaining the result of a series of ex- 
periments, all of which have proved the validity of 
all that is now confidently claimed for it. 

Fruits preserved by this Solution are as good as the 
best “canned ” fruits, while the use of the Solution 
avoids the trouble of sealing, costly jars or cans, keep- 
ing from the air and ligbt, frequent examinations, and 
the many other troubles and aunoyances well known 
to every housewife. 

Fresh native fruits the year round have become al- 
most a household necessity, both on account of their 
healthfulness and as a luxury; and by the use of this 
Solution this great luxury is within the reach of every 
family, rich or poor, in the land, as all kind of fruits 
may be preserved during pleasure at less than one- 
half the expense of any other method. 

The solution is perfectly free from objections on the 
seoreof health. Professor Bache, under date of U. 3. 
Naval Laboratory, New York, Sept. 14, 1864, says: 
“By direction of the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, I have examined your Preserving Solu- 
tion, and meats and fruits preserved by it. I 
have a high opinion of its value, and believe it can 
be used in the preservation of those articles in a fresh 
state for the Army and Navy very advantageously. 
The Solution is perfectly free from objection on the 
score of healthfulness.” 

A. A. Hayes, M. D., State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says: “I have been made acquainted with the princi- 
ple adopted by Mr. Lewis H. Spearin preserving fruit, 
soas to prevent change of color and subsequent fer- 
mentation, and have made some observations in con- 
nection with his process. Analysis proves that nothing 
isadded to the fruit which is objectionable in articles 
of food or decidedly foreign in origin. My trials to 
induce fermentation in the prepared fruit failed, and I 
am confident that fruit prepared as he directs will long 
resist fermentive changes.” 

Theodore Holt, a Practical Fruit Grower and Pre- 
server, Says: 

Mr. L. H. Spear—Dear Sir :—During the past sea- 
ton have made numerous and severe tests of your 
Fruit Preserving Solution, and have apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, quinces and grapes, kept in jarsin a 
hot, damp 100m, without sealing and only loosely 
corked trom five to eight months, which have never ex- 
hibited the slightest indication of mold, scum or fer- 
mentation, and are called by those who try them equal 
to any they ever saw. 

Tomatoes preserved by your process proved entirely 
freefrom the injured taste of canned fruit, and could 
hardly be detected from fresh fruit. 

_ Although by your process keeping from air is not 
indispensable, yet itis advisable also to seal and keep 
cool when practicable. 

While your Solution is evidently a most powerful 
antiseptic, knowing well its composition, I believe it 
is in no respect injurious—in fact is harmless as salt, 
and must-be a vaiuable aid to those who desire the 
healthful luxury of the delicious fruits of summer at 
all seasons of the year. Yours, &c., 

Tueopore Hott. 

Fourth Avenue and Seventy-ninth Street, 

New York, March 10, 1866. } 

Other Certificates from distinguished Chemists, con- 
firming the above, may be seen at the Office of LEWIS 
P. WORRALL, the General Agent, No. 91 Hudson 
Street, New York, to whom all communications should 
be addressed. Je For Sale by all Druggists 
Store-keepers everywhere. Aug 1-4t. 





and | transaction of business, and have returns without dé 


REMOVAL. 
St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed. Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
pasr SIGN OF THE GILT PILOW..sa. 

NOS. 116 & 118 SOUTH MAIN ST., 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Plant « Brother, 


Wx. M. Purant.] | ALFRED, PLanr. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


oO 
© 


A 


ricultural Implements and Machines 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 
Howe’s Standard Seales. Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 
sa- WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; ea 

CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 
Krausger’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 
Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 

Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
n@y- STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. = a 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 
McGaffey’s Double-Check Row or Drill Corn Planter. 
Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 

Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of i865. 

All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Hlustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
PLANT & BRO. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY! 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


H. H. HOAG, 


WHOLESALE, 


EF'ruit Dealer, 


And General Commission Merchant for the 
Sale of 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
Native Wines, 
And General Produce, 

No. 60 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
Refers by permission to the following parties in this 
city: Messrs. Ratcliffe & Brown, Commercial Bro 
kers and General Commission Merchants; Messrs. 
Harlow, Clark & Co., General Commission Merchants; 
Messrs. Sigerson & Brink, Real Estate Agents; N. J. 
Colman, Editor and Proprietor Rural World and 

Valley Farmer. 
gas~How to prepare produce for shipping: 
Prepare the packages, that they may endure rough 
usage without damage. Mark the Consignee’s name 
plainly upon each package, the Consignor’s name 
underneath, the number of packages shipped, and the 
amount contained in each package, if necessary—of 
which the Consignor is the best judge. Take a re- 
ceipt, if one will be given, and enclose it by mail to 
the Consignee. Shippers, by following the above di 
rections, will prevent confusion and facilitate the 


7 Address, 





It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 






SO 


Homé Grown & 


FRUIT TREES, 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 
Grape Vines 
SMALL PRUITS, BPC., 


IN THE WEST. 





The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapt 
to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnu 
in the Office of “Cotman’s Rurat Wor.ip.” 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





H. H. HOAG, 60 Nortn Third St., 


ay. 
May 15. St. Louis, Mo. 
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_ JEFFERSON CITY 
Wc Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - Missouri. 








Will keep constantly on hand, 


GARDEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 
Corn Planters, &c. &c. 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
And Lace Leather. 
PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds ot Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
Any article not on hand when called tor will 
be ordered iinmediately. 





WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
Co.’S CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 





From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great amount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give to the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
use ; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 


cation. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 








The Celebrated Moline Plows. 









OO Oe 


FLAX SEED 


CASTOR BEANS 
WANTED, 


BY THE 


ST. LOUIS LEAD & OL 00, 


Office, 142 Second St., corner of 
Washington Ave. 


Factory, Corner 2d Street and 
Cass Avenue. 
GEO. W. BANKER, President, 
W.H. PULSIFER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES C. FULLER, Secretary. 


eee 





Western Agricultural Depot 


and Seed Store, 


WM. KOENIG & Go,, 


No. 207, Old No. 56 North Second &., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in 


The Victor Sugar Mill and 


SOOK’S EVAPORATORS, 
THE CELEBRATED 
CHAMPION Cider and Wine Mill, 
The World Renowned Sweepstake Thresher and Cleaner. 
Corn Shellers for Hand and Power, 
Hoosier and Telegraph Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters. 


Cut-off Saws and Horse Powers, 
general. 


and Agricultural Implements in 


And Dealers in 


Timothy, Clover, Blue Grass, Red Top, 


Orchard Grass, and 


MLANDRETH’S 


Celebrated Garden Seeds, constantly 


on hand. 


ees 


Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 
THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 

These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safest and most infallible preparation in the world, 
forthe cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion of health, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be fuund carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Joun L. Lyon, without which 

none are genuine. 


Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 





julyl—ly 


Ang 1—tf 


OlL CAKE AND MEAL 


FOR SALE BY THE BAR. 


REL OR TON. 


For Cattle, one pound is consid- 
ered equal to three pounds of 


Corn Meal. 





Gen’! Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 
Couuins Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
Decl-ly 


200,000 APPLE STOCKS 


FOR SALE—Price, Ist class, $6 per 1000. 2d class 
$2-50 


50,000 Concord Grape Vines. 


Price, Ist class, splendid roots, $90 per 1000. 





2d class, good roots, $60, “ 
Also, Delawares, $150, a 
Clintons, $40, = 


Address, D. W. KAUFFMAN, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Aug. 15—3t 











